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IMPRESSIONS OF MEN AND THINGS ABROAD. 
A SERMON, BY REV. ALVAN LAMSON, D.D.* 


Psat cvii. 30:--‘* Then are they glad because they be quiet; so he bringeth them unto 
their desired haven.” 


I FEEL some embarrassment, my friends, in addressing you on this 
occasion, after some months’ absence on sea and land. Custom 
and a feeling of propriety require some allusion to my temporary 
separation from you, and our present re-union in this house of 
worship, where we have so often met in sorrow and in joy. Yet 
I have never been fond, as you will testify, of allusions personal 
to myself or to my own feelings, — perhaps have been overscru- 
pulous and delicate on the subject, —too reserved, it may be. 
Certainly I shall be pardoned at this time in deviating from my 
usual practice. But I shall attempt no description of what I 
have seen, whether of falling edifices of the past, or of forms of 
beauty, almost ethereal, embodied in sculpture or painting; nor 
yet of the grand and lovely in nature — the majesty of ocean, or 
the lonely sublimity of the mountain, snow-capped and piercing 
the clouds. You will find this in books. 

Without forgetting the proprieties of the pulpit, however, I 
wish to give utterance to a few feelings which come unbidden, and 
some reflections which press upon my mind, suggested by what 


* Preached at Dedham, Sept. 11, 1853, after an absence of some months 
in Europe. 
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I have seen. Standing in the midst of my parishioners, in the 
place where I have stood so long, I would just say a few words in 
the most simple and familiar way, much as I would talk in a cir- 
cle of old friends. My remarks are intended for my people; and 
not for the critical or curious ear, or admirers of ambitious rheto- 
ric. The opinions I shall express are my own; and whether or 
not they fall in with current opinions, or the opinions of travellers 
and book-making tourists, is a question which gives me little con- 
cern. I wish to say what I think, without troubling myself about 
what others think and say. It is enough for me that I speak in 
sincerity, and my discourse is the free outpouring of my thoughts 
and feelings. 

Recognizing with gratitude, as I trust, that kind Providence 
which has been with me and kept me safe, enabling me to pro- 
ceed on my way over land and sea without the slightest accident, 
or detention for a single hour by illness, I may be permitted to 
say, that I can fully appreciate, and take as applicable to myself, 
the sentiment of the Psalmist, ‘Then are they glad, because they 
be quiet; so he bringeth them to their desired haven.” Much 
as I have enjoyed, —and I have enjoyed much, —I can truth- 
fully affirm, that my happiest moment was that in which I again 
set foot on American soil. I am glad to have been, and still 
more glad that I have reached home. I rejoice to have seen that 
old world of historic renown, with its ivy-mantled and mouldering 
ruins, its architecture, its paintings, and its statuary, and all its 
hallowed monuments ; but I rejoice still more in the privilege of 
again looking upon my native land, my country,—on familiar 
faces, —on these waving fields, — these sheltering trees, — on 
the beautiful Charles, more to me than the Arno or Tiber. To 
return to these fills me with a satisfaction more real than any I 
have found in my wanderings. It is one of the advantages of 
travel, I think, that it prepares one to appreciate the blessings 
of a quiet home and a secure resting-place ; and the greetings of 
friends, after a temporary separation, are the pleasantest music 
one hears upon earth. 

I say, then, that I rejoice to find myself here. But, on meeting 
my people, some saddening thoughts force themselves on my mind. 
I do not find all happy, and surrounded by friends, as I left them. 
I find them in affliction. May God strengthen and comfort them, 
and give them peace! The peace of Jesus, that Man of sorrows, 
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be theirs! I will not here attempt the office of consolation, nor 
would carry back the thoughts to the past. God gives strength 
as our day is, and faith in him should never forsake the sufferer. 
He causeth light to shine out of darkness, and sendeth his com- 
forting spirit to the desolate in heart. So may it be! God turn 
on every afflicted heart his face of love ! 

I pass to other topics. What are my impressions, it may be 
asked, of things abroad, especially as compared with things at 
home ; and with what feelings beside that of gladness do I return 
to breathe the air of my country, and contemplate her institutions 
and character ? 

I reply in general, in the first place, that I return tenfold 
more American in feeling than before, —than when I left; with ten- 
fold admiration of American institutions and life. I do not think 
that I have ever been specially deficient in this feeling; but it 
has certainly been greatly strengthened by what I have witnessed 
within the last few months. I am not insensible to the defects of 


the American character, —to the imperfection: of much we see 


here, — to our faults, intellectual and moral. I am as sensible of 
them, I trust, as any one. But I must say, that, after oppor- 
tunities of a survey, somewhat extensive, of several of the most 
favored regions of the old world, I still love America; and I love 
her not the less, but all the more, for what has fallen under my 
notice while away. I have seen much to reverence and love, but 
not as I love America. There may be fairer climes and sunnier 
skies, — there are, no doubt. But, even, in this respect, I can- 
not admit that America will suffer as much by comparison as 
many imagine. I may have been unfortunate in my time of tra- 
vel, or in some peculiarities of the season, possibly, and may not 
therefore be the best fitted to pronounce judgment; but I cer- 
tainly saw no sunsets in Italy as gorgeous as many of our Ameri- 
can sunsets. And I am disarmed of all power to complain of the 
changeableness of the American climate, after what I have wit- 
nessed of the fickleness of that of many parts of the European ~ 
continent. They have not there our extremes, —that of cold 
especially; but the variableness of temperature during different 
hours of the day I found greater at Naples and Venice, not to 
speak of other places, than exists here. Most certainly I would 
never send an invalid to the South of Italy with any hope of bene- 
fit from climate. 
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As to European scenery, its charm and interest consist not so 
much, as it seems to me, in any natural superiority to our own, — 
the Alps, of course, always excepted, — as in historical and other 
associations, and the relics of the past which almost everywhere 
meet the eye. The Rhine is, in natural grandeur and pictu- 
resqueness, inferior to parts of the Hudson. It is human genius 
and human labors, or the tokens of them, which have had the em-° 
balming power. ‘This, it is true, is a great deal. These are great 
things, — the crumbling memorials of ages gone, — the relics of 
former life, though of the robber-life of the middle ages, as the 
castellated ruins on the banks of the Rhine. All that bears the 
stamp of human toil, and passions, and genius, in the dark, dead 
past, — the dilapidated castle, the buried and excavated city, the 
column of a temple standing out against the clear sky, in solitary, 
mournful grandeur, —all this speaks to the heart of the present 
day. ‘To other objects of deep interest must be added galleries of 
statuary and painting, and the peculiar riches of the Gothic 
architecture, executed in stone, with which we have nothing here 
to compare. There is a great deal to see and admire, and, for 
the lover of genius and art, almost to worship, —a great deal 
which the religious mind must contemplate with a feeling of pro- 
found reverence. But persons do not always discriminate, and 
there is often quite an unnecessary expenditure of enthusiasm and 
exclamatory epithet. Many will go into raptures abroad over 
that which is fully equalled by much which may be found at 
home. One need not cross the broad Atlantic to find objects 
worthy of admiration, and of some little enthusiasm too. The 
elements of the beautiful are everywhere diffused, if we have an 
eye to see, and a heart to appreciate them. Heaven is less par- 
tial in their distribution than we sometimes imagine. 

I have been asked if my expectations of Europe were fulfilled ; 
and, if I should confess to some little feeling of disappointment 
in some respects, that perhaps was not unnatural. For I had, in 
the course of a life of some reading and thought, idealized, or, if 
you will, romanced so much in regard to many of the objects 
which meet the gaze of the traveller, especially on spots conse- 
crated by heroic deeds, and eloquence and song, that it was 
hardly possible that the warm coloring of imagination should find 
correspondence in reality. I suspect that this is no uncommon 
case. The imagination is an active power, and does body forth 
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things, not as they are precisely, but with certain exaggerations, 
and heightenings of beauty and grandeur above all material vision. 
It refines the gross, exalts the little, and throws a veil over the 
deformed. When we behold the reality, we see its limitations, 
its defects, and hardness. The imagination is sobered, perhaps 
yields to a cold, critical judgment; and our idealizations are not 
fulfilled. That it is so often, I am satisfied. Even the paintings 
of the best masters are not always what we wished, perhaps ex- 
pected, to find them. There is no one subject on which there 
has been lavished such wealth of genius as on the countenance of 
the Virgin Mother. Yet few of the Madonnas entirely satisfy 
one, or give a face sufficiently spiritualized. At least, they do 
not reach my idealizations on the subject, nor perhaps did they 
satisfy those who wrought at them with so reverential a hand. 
Perfection on earth exists only in the conceptions of the mind, or 
exaltations of the imaginatjon. Great objects, as well as beauti- 
ful, and still more perhaps, are often witnessed with a slight feeling 
of disappointment at first, because they do not, and cannot, corre- 
spond fully with the something undefined and indefinable, — the 
something ‘immense and infinite,” which imagination had dimly 
shadowed forth. 

We go to such a place as Rome with certain lofty but some- 
what vague expectations. We almost look to see the past stand 
before us face to face. But Virgil does not rise from his tomb to 
sing his Aunead in the ear, nor Cicero start up to utter his ele- 
gant and flowing periods. All is mute where the great senators 
sat, and the lettered elegancies of Mzecenas have left no aroma on 
the air. If a shadow of disappointment for the moment comes 
over the mind, it is from our own extravagant fancies and unrea- 
sonableness, — our undefined longings for the perished and gone, 
which no enchantment can recall. 

But, to dismiss this train of thought, I would say a few words 
on political and social life abroad, and the intellectual and moral 
condition of the people. I refer especially to the continent, and 
to Italy, and the states under Austrian influence, rather than to 
France. France is not the worst governed country of Europe; 
nor is the condition of the people, bad as it is in some respects, 
the most hopeless. I conceive nothing to be settled there on a 
firm and enduring basis; and numerous as are the elements of 
happiness which exist there, and much as we may admire her 

VoL. XI. 21* 
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‘gay valleys’? and ‘ vine-covered hills,” no one, I think, no 
thoughtful person, who visits France even, from this side of the 
water, will return with his attachment to his home weakened, or 
his reverence for America and American institutions and charac- 
ter at all lessened, but the reverse. 

But if any one is dissatisfied with things here, or has no strong 
American feeling, I would send him to Italy; and I think that 
he would come back better satisfied with home and with a deeper 
conviction of the worth, moral and social, intellectual and religious, 
of what we possess on the soil trodden by the Pilgrims. True, 
the gifts of art are there, — delicate, beautiful, — often of enchant- 
ing sweetness; and it has been, as all know, the favored land of 
genius and song. But a fatal palsy has seized on the springs 
of life. All succumbs to military power and a degrading des- 
potism; and one sees not whence redemption is to come, or how 
it is ever to come to those decrepit nations, from which all manli- 
ness seems to have fled. 

Strange reflections crowded on my mind, as, amid the tokens 
everywhere around me of moral debasement, of the extinction of 
liberty, and almost utter prostration of intellect, I gazed on the 
portrait of one of the stern old Puritans. It seemed to be out of 
place. It was a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, — one of the few 
authentic ones which exist, — executed by Sir Peter Lely at the 
request of the Protector, and sent by him, in his life-time, as a 
present to the then reigning Grand Duke of Tuscany. It was 
among the first objects I had sought in the celebrated Pitti gal- 
lery at Florence. As I looked upon those massive features and 
that fixed resolute brow, so indicative of the iron will, there came 
up to my mind a shadowy train of thought which carried me back 
to the old time, when he whose face and character that portrait so 
faithfully embodied, stood forth in the fulness of his strength, 
battling it for liberty. And I could not help picturing to myself 
the confusion which would spread in the ranks of monarchs now 
so ‘fearful of change,” should that figure start from its frame, 
and, as in the days of his flesh, lift his stout truncheon, and strike 
for freedom and right. I almost wished that such an event 
could be. 

I say, if any one undervalues the blessings which Providence 
has granted to this land of the Pilgrims, I would send him abroad ; 
I would send him to Italy, to Naples, to Rome, to Tuscany, 
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to the once proud Venice, ‘“ Queen of the Adriatic.” He will see 
the distinction between liberty and political slavery. He will learn 
how odious tyranny can make itself, how oppressive its hand, 
reaching the sanctuary of private life, and prohibiting all inde- 
pendent utterance of thought, acting on the vaguest and most 
groundless suspicion, dooming men to loathsome dungeons, or to 
a fate still worse, for the simple crime of having breathed a sigh 
for liberty, that inextinguishable passion of the human heart. 
He will learn how degraded man can become in his individual 
and social capacity; how vile, unworthy, — one is tempted to say, 
— of liberty, and incapable@f using it if he had it. 

This is the worst feature of the case. The people seem un- 
worthy of liberty, and incapable of self-government. Nor, as I 
observed, is it easy to say whence redemption can come, or what 
can help them. They must be thoroughly, totally regenerated 
in intellect and morals; they must be purified and elevated, before 
they can be free and govern themselves. But what is to per- 
form this work? What is to regenerate them? I confess I see 
not; and hopeful as 1 am naturally, and as I wish to be, I am 
free to say that I look upon the condition of these nations with a 
feeling little short of despair. Undoubtedly, Providence, in its 
own time, will accomplish its beneficent work, and we must put 
our trust in it; still I must own, as the result of some observation, 
that the cause of freedom and constitutional government, — the 
cause of social and moral reform, in a word, the cause of the peo- 
ple, were never at a lower ebb on the European continent than 
now, or the prospect of the future shrouded in darkness more 
profound. Everywhere, military force bears sway, and the point 
of the bayonet alone preserves peace and order for a single day. 
A hundred thousand soldiers necessary to preserve quiet in the 
little kingdom of Naples! Such facts show of what elements 
social life is there composed. But sight alone can give an 
adequate conception of the reality. 

How long this state of things is to continue, it is impossible to 
divine. At present a rising of the people could hardly, by a pos- 
sibility, be successful; or, if successful for the moment, would be 
likely to end in confusion and anarchy, or the elevation of a mili- 
tary despot. That the day of reckoning for tyrants will come on 
earth, I cannot doubt; and a terrible one it will be. There isa 
feeling of suppressed, but most deadly bitterness — hatred of 
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tyrants —in the breasts of the people, which will go on increasing, 
rather than diminishing, unless governments adopt a policy very 
different from their present; and dreadful convulsions will one 
day ensue, which will shake the fabric of European society to its 
centre, and cause blood to flow in rivers; when, and with what 
result, Heaven only knows. Only of this, I think, we may be 
confident, — it will be for despots such a day as has never -been ; 
no, not from the foundation of the world. 

But is there no hope from religion? I see little in those parts, 
at least for the present; for there is but little, as it seems to me, 
but the form, the shell, the outside @f religion remaining, — little 
intelligent reverence, little earnestness, little of the life of faith; 
and what is left of Christianity is so crushed and buried under a 
load of superstition and foolish ceremony, that practically it is 
reduced well near to an absolute nullity, or worse. I do not wish 
to judge harshly. I have never been of those who have been loud 
in their denunciations of the church of Rome. She has produced 
many devout believers. In the roll of her members stand names 
of the highest worth, and the brightest ornaments of humanity. 
She has had her “noble army of martyrs ;” and I have been will- 
ing to find points of sympathy with her when I could, for I like 
the idea of the essential oneness of Christians. Certainly, I com- 
menced my tour expecting to find much to venerate and love in 
the service of the Catholic church. I pleased myself with the 
idea that I should listen to this service in those old and venera- 
ble edifices in which past generations had bowed in reverence. 
But, as I began with saying that I returned from my travels ten- 
fold more American in my feelings than before, I must now say 
that I returned tenfold more a Protestant. I have seen the 
working of the old Catholic institution on the soil on which it 
grew up; and I must confess that I feel no respect for it, and can 
contemplate it only with a sentiment of melancholy. 

The church of Rome, as it appears to me, isan effete and 
worn-out institution, externally respected, to be sure, but having 
no hold on the higher intuitions of the soul, or great settled con- 
victions of a religious consciousness. Its priesthood, as actually 
exhibited to the eye, is an incubus on modern society, jealous of 
intellect, hostile to all new ideas and all progress, and the instru- 
ment of despotism; and it must be swept from the earth, or be 
radically reformed, of which I despair, before governments or 
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people will become what they should be, or a religion of humility 
and love be re-established in the heart. Its worship is less effec- 
tive, less fruitful of good, less fitted to elevate the imagination, or 
awaken the affections, than I had been in the habit of believing. 
On this subject my views have undergone an essential modifica- 
tion. I do not think so well of the Roman Catholic worship as a 
service, and means of religious culture, as before I went, and 
saw and heard. I took some pains to put myself in a position to 
form an enlightened as well as candid judgment. In Catholic 
countries, I always attended worship or mass in the churches 
on Sunday, selecting the best in each place. 

The service — for there is little preaching — was performed by 
the priest at the altar, his face turned away from the people, 
who, usually not numerous, were kneeling on the pavement of the 
church. It consisted of various gestures, signs, and genuflections, 
accompanied by the repetition of certain forms of prayer and un- 
intelligible mumblings, — for I can call them by no better name; 
every now and then a bell sounding to give notice to the people 
when to rise, and when to kneel or cross themselves. To me the 
service was divested of all solemnity, and I could view it only with 
pity or disgust. I could not worship; I could not join in the 
worship; I could not sympathize in spirit; for there was, as it 
seemed to me, no spirit there, but only dead forms, a pantomime, 
or show. 

I can readily comprehend, I thought within myself, —as I 
stood on the floor of those old and magnificent churches during 
service, — I can readily comprehend how, with all this external 
splendor and beauty, this religion can never be the ally of intel- 
lectual progress; for there is nothing in all this service which 
addresses the intellect or reason, or is fitted to put them in motion, 
—nothing to awaken thought. I can readily comprehend how, 
under such an administration of religion, the intellect must be 
prostrated, how all its higher faculties must become deadened, and 
a weak credulity take the place of rational faith; how the mind 
must come, at length, to vibrate between a disguised infidelity or 
skepticism fatal to all deep feeling, and a weak, childish super- 
stition, that surrenders the conscience to the keeping of an ignorant 
or mercenary priesthood. 

I can see how Protestantism is more friendly to the. elevation 
and intellectual and moral progress of the race, and a better edu- 
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cator of the human mind, than Catholicism as found in practical 
operation. I can see how deadness, stagnation of thought, and a 
spirit of servility, must creep in where the latter is dominant. 
Protestantism addresses the understanding and reason ; it appeals 
to the common and unshackled judgments of the human mind, to 
great principles and eternal and immutable laws, and, in so doing, 
favors a certain intellectual activity and independence, which are 
instruments of advancement, of growth and improvement. The 
effect must be felt through all the regions of thought and industry, 
as it has been. 

I know it has been said that Protestantism addresses the reason 
or intellect too exclusively, and that the Catholic worship, in ap- 
pealing more to the imagination and senses and the love of artistic 
beauty, has the advantage. There may be error on both sides. 
But I must say, after some opportunity of judging, that the Pro- 
testant error, if it be an error, appears the least of the two; for 
not only is this intellectual torpor, of which I speak, a terrible 

evil in itself, but opens the door to all sorts of folly, superstition, 
and knavery. Any thing almost is better than this paley of the 
intellect, this deadness of thought. 

In a certain state of society, men of intellectual culture will 
leave religion to the vulgar. They will, from policy or a feeling 
of common propriety, treat its forms with a decent respect; but 
they will abandon the rest to serving people and priests, to igno- 
rant and credulous men and women. For themselves, they are in 
a state of skepticism or indifference, and ask only to be allowed 
to remain quiet and undisturbed. This is an unfortunate condi- 
tion of society, but the condition of large parts of Europe at the 
present moment. Religion has been divorced from the intellect, 
or the intellect from religion; and both suffer in consequence, as 
always must be the case, when what God has joined, man, in his 
folly, puts asunder. 

But, I may be asked, do not the singing in those churches 
and the organ’s tone lift the soul, and make one involuntarily de- 
vout? I once imagined this, but observation and experience have 
taught me a different and more humiliating lesson. ‘True, the 
organ’s tones, as they resound through those “‘ long-drawn aisles ”’ 
and fretted arches, under the high-domed roof, are often in the 
highest degree grand and sweet. But the sights and sounds which 
accompany them counteract in a manner their effect, and prove 
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- great hinderances to devotion. Nothing can be more ill-fitted to 
stir up devout feelings than the customary, soulless chanting of 
the priests in the ordinary churches. And in the few churches, 
or cathedrals, in which the best singing (so reputed) was found, 
and which I went expressly to hear, its effect, as an instrument 
of devotion, did not appear to me to be what the effect of church 
music should be. It was highly artistic, and sometimes, at least, 
very beautiful of its kind; but it seemed better adapted to gratify 
a taste trained by the music of the opera, than to promote Chris- 
tian feeling. How much of devotion it might kindle, I cannot 
say; but to appearance it kindled very little, and was regarded 
apparently less as part of worship, than as a fine entertainment. 
So it was, or seemed to be, in St. Peter’s at Rome, where, on the 
assurance that I should hear extra-fine music, I attended one 
Sunday morning on occasion of the beatification, with a great deal 
of pomp, and in presence of the cardinals, of some holy, or re- 
puted holy man, preparatory to his future canonization. There 
was, judging from appearances, any thing but worship. But there 
was a grand show, in which the military performed a conspicuous 
part.* 

A very different service, accompanied with preaching, I heard 
in a Protestant church at Heidelberg, the whole congregation 
singing in the manner the Germans only sing. Though I attended 
worship in many Catholic churches, I heard in them but one ser- 
mon; and that was in Paris. 

One word as to the real effect, practical I mean, of painting and 
statuary in churches. My love of the beautiful renders me un- 
willing to condemn the introduction of a good picture or statue in 
any place where room can be found for it, and I believe in the 
good effect which might follow from the use of them as ornaments 
of our churches. But they have not, in the overloaded churches 
of Italy, prevented the decay, and almost total extinction, seem- 
ingly, of religion and worship. 

Mr. Ruskin, a writer of note at the present day, author of 
‘‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” “ The Stones of Venice,” 
and some other works of merit, says, in a note to the first-named 
volume, ‘I love the religious art of Italy, as well as most men; 
but there is a wide difference between loving it as a manifestation 


* The Miserere, in the Sistine Chapel, I did not hear. 
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of religious feeling, and looking to it as an instrument of popular 
benefit.”” And he proceeds to put some questions, which he does 
not answer. First, ‘‘ What has been the effect of external splen- 
dor on the genuineness and earnestness of Christian worship ?”’ 
and, secondly, ‘‘What the use of pictorial or sculptural represen- 
tation in the communication of Christian historical knowledge, or 
excitement of affectionate imagination?’’ From what I have said, 
you will perceive that Ido not rate this effect — the effect ac- 
tually produced, I mean, not what we conceive might be produced 
—very high. The good use of the representations referred to, 
practically, in a religious view, I must be permitted, somewhat 
against my former convictions, to doubt. And I am not ashamed 
to own myself all the more reconciled to our primitive simplicity, — 
from what I have seen of the opposite. I might, as I thought, sit 
down in a church and meditate on a fine painting, bringing before 
me some old Christian hero, some worthy servant of God, who 
had resisted temptation and been “ faithful unto death,” and might 
not need a sermon. But where such paintings are found, there 
is usually little opportunity of meditation, or objects around create 
a disgust incompatible with tranquil or devout thought, and his- 
tory and experience teach a distrust of such instruments of Chris- 
tian knowledge and culture. After all, the best ornament and 
glory of a church are true, sincere, and humble worshippers, 
bowing in reverence and faith, and earnestly seeking strength and 
peace from God. And, if we can have these, we may be content. 
To the lowly heart that sighs for God, he is ever near, under a 
roof of straw, or in the domed cathedral. Let nothing divert our 
worship from-him, the great spiritual Father. Let the love of 
him sink into our hearts, that we may be living stones in a living 
temple consecrated to him. There is no other temple so precious 
in his sight. 

I have said something of my impressions received abroad, of 
men and things, governments, people, and religion, which have 
served to strengthen my American feeling, and render me fully 
sensible of the value of liberty, and of a simple and earnest reli- 
gion. If I have expressed myself less hopefully than some might 
have anticipated or wished, it i: because I have spoken of realities 
which have to me a stern significance. Of the church and the 
priesthood I have spoken as they have exhibited themselves to my 
eye, thinking facts entitled to more respect than theories. 
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Yet, on the other part of the picture, there is much to admire ; 
—§in the more rural parts of the continent, frugality, industry, 
a simple mode of life, and apparent honesty. Everywhere, too, 
you meet with respectful manners, and courtesy greater than is 
always found on this side of the Atlantic. There is more rever- 
ence, I think. Temperance, too, is a virtue of the people all but 
universal. The light wines which Providence has furnished are 
used by every one; but intoxication is rare. I saw not a single 
instance of it on all the continent of Europe. Women working 
in the fields, indeed, is not a sight agreeable to an American eye; 
but they do not seem to regard it as a hardship. Ido not know 
whether they consider it as a part of woman’s rights. An armed 
police and soldiers in all places are a strange spectacle to an Ameri- 
can ; but they give safety to persons and property, and secure quiet. 
In every thing, in France especially, there is system carried out 
into the minutest details. You travel over beautiful roads; and 
on railways, in all parts of the continent, the safety of human 
life is an object of primary solicitude. I remember hearing it 
stated, that in all France, for a whole year, not a single life had 
been lost on any of its various railways. Would that similar 
caution were universally observed here! Accounts of the terrible 
accidents happening on our American railways fill all Europe with 
surprise at the seeming recklessness here of the value of life. 

I pass over many topics, on which I might dwell, in order to 
bring my remarks to a close, without trespassing too long on your 
patience. I have witnessed everywhere good feeling, and in all 
my journeyings have met with no one act of unkindness, little or 
great. I bring home with me many pleasant memories of other 
lands, and many recollections of friendly intercourse with my fel- 
low-beings of different nations and creeds. I have much to be 
grateful for; the evening of my days has been cheered, and I 
have been compensated for many hours of weary toil in past 


years. 
I return with a deep conviction of the worth of the pure truths 


of religion, —the transcendent worth of the gospel of Christ, 
viewed in its native simplicity and applied to the life. How it 
purifies the passions; how it expands the affections! What. love 
it breathes, what reverence for man, for right, for the great prin- 
ciples of freedom! What power it has exhibited in ages past, — 
those ages of faith! What works have proceeded from those who 
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have wrought in the true spirit of it — wrought how sublimely ! 
What genius it has kindled! The productions of the old masters, 
of a beauty and significance too deep for words, are the gifts of 
Christian faith to the world. Under the inspiration of this faith, 
art has achieved the highest loveliness; devotion, reverence, have 
been idealized and embodied in visible forms, — art has become 
spiritualized. The canvas all but breathes; the stones of the 
quarry start from their places, and arrange themselves in forms 
of majesty and grace; the clustered column, the tall arch, and 
heaven-pointing spire, arise to speak of hope and mercy for 
man. 

But I see in the earlier triumphs of the Christian faith a work 
greater still: for it was a triumph over the passions and selfishness 
of man; over the seductions of the world and the pleasures of sin ; 
over pain and fear, torture and death; over the graceful forms and 
fascinating idolatry of pagan worship; over the pride of philoso- 
phy and all “‘sceptred sway.” Here was a new majesty that 
transcended all other majesty. It was the majesty of truth, and 
power of Christ’s cross. As I stood on the amphitheatres which 
once flowed with Christian blood for the amusement of a people in 
love with excitement, and trained to sights of cruelty, I could not 
but think of the subsequent victory of this religion of love, and 
of the monuments of its dominion which were everywhere before 
my eyes. There stand now only the solitary column, the dis- 
colored arch, the mouldering ruin, to tell of all that old Roman 
greatness, — that imperial pride which had the world at its feet. 
The cause of the martyrs triumphed, for it was the cause of God. 
All the beauty and grandeur of Christian architecture, and spi- 
ritual loveliness of Christian art, frescoes and paintings, which 
constitute one of the great charms of the Italian cities, I regard 
as so many testimonies to the power and truth of Christ’s religion. 
Faith converted the basilicas into houses of prayer; faith was there ; 
faith wrought, — hung the dome of St. Peter’s in air; and, pagan- 
ized as Christian Rome has become, one cannot stand there and 
meditate on the fortunes of the ‘eternal city,” —on her memo- 
ries and monuments, calling up the shadows of the past, tracing 
the loving labor of Christian hands and reverential genius, with- 
out bowing his soul under a sense of the greatness of spiritual 
truth. The greatness of spiritual truth ! — this is a lesson for all 
to learn and meditate upon. The Rome of to-day, recalling her 
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Christian past, her martyr-days, has need to ponder it as much as 
any; the nations of to-day have need, for it is only through the 
power of this truth that they are ever to be redeemed, if they are 
redeemed, — through spiritual truth, — those great moral and 
religious truths and principles which Jesus uttered in those great 
words such as never man spake. 

God grant to the world a new and better day! God pity the 
oppressed nations, and send his spirit for their deliverance! And 
may he breathe his peace and love into the hearts of all of us! 


HENRY MARTYN. 


In 1782, Charles Simeon, having been admitted to Holy Orders, 
was appointed by the Bishop of the diocese minister of Trinity 
Church in Cambridge. But he went there against the wishes 
and the remonstrances of the parish. That worldly and fashion- 
worshipping company of Christians had heard of his reputation 
for ‘‘ Evangelical”’ piety and straightforward preaching of the 
Gospel, and they feared it would not be comfortable to listen to 
him. Their consciences might prick them, and even goad them 
to repentance and righteousness. But Mr. Simeon believed it 
his duty to be a missionary to those classic and Christian pagans, 
and so he went bravely into his pulpit. His people put locks on 
the pew-doors, and stayed at home. He put seats in the aisles, 
and the churchwardens put them out. Still he had hearers; 
some from love of the truth he preached, some from curiosity, 
and some from worse motives. Students came in from the col- 
leges to insult him, and broke the windows as he prayed. Mr. 
Simeon prayed and preached on, steadily and forgivingly ; and 
none of those things moved him. By-and-by the saintly purity 
of his character, his unostentatious but munificent benevolence, 
his faithful and friendly counsels in private, his earnest and able 
preaching in public, melted the hearts of his enemies, unlocked 
the pew-doors, stayed the jeers of gownsmen, and surrounded 
him with attached and faithful followers, so that he saw many 
generations of believing men go out from the University to be 
ministers of Christ’s kingdom in pulpits and parliaments, in pri- 
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vate charities and public reforms, in London and Shiraz. And 
when, after an active ministry of over half a century, he went to 
his reward, the whole University mourned for its pastor; learned 
Professors wept for their friend; and Fellows of the colleges — 
successors of those who heaped such mad contumely on him fifty 
years before —bore his pall, grateful for the privilege of thus 
honoring the memory of a saint. Mr. Simeon left no printed 
works behind him to make his name illustrious: his ‘ Skeletons 
of Sermons’’ are already passed into the dust of oblivion. But 
his record is on high. His disciples are the works that follow 
him. He needs no other monument. 

Many of Mr. Simeon’s friends and pupils were included in the 
celebrated ‘‘ Clapham School,’”’ which, in spite of Sidney Smith’s 
sarcasm, has made itself respected by the “‘ Edinburgh Review,”’ 
and honored in the remembrance of the church. Of that sect, 
Henry Thornton, William Wilberforce, Grenville Sharpe, Zacha- 
ry Macaulay, and Charles Simeon, were the founders and leaders, 
—men of whom their own generation was not worthy; who were 
content, through good and ill report, to be unswerving servants 
of their Master. ‘Their respective characters and influences have 
been beautifully set forth by Sir James Stephen, in his famous ar- 
ticle in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” on the Clapham Sect. 

In 1801, there was added to Mr. Simeon’s list of ‘‘ converts” 
a name venerated and loved by all who know it — Henry Mar- 
TYN, — whose character and work alone are enough to refute and 
shame all the aspersions that have been cast upon the cause of 
Missions, and to vindicate the power of a living, soul-possessing 
faith. 

There is a habit with some nominal Christians of ignoring or 
despising missions. They seem to reason in this way: ‘‘ Nobody 
becomes a minister who can get a living in any other way; and 
no minister becomes a missionary, except those who are too fanati- 
cal or too stupid to find a settlement among the civilized. There- 
fore missions are and must be a failure. We will not contribute 
to them our money, or even our prayers.” Such reasoners are 
either blindly ignorant of the truth, or they wantonly pervert it 
to excuse their want of sympathy and their grudging avarice. A 
system that has produced its Brainerd, Martyn, Vanderkemp, 
Swartz, Mills, King, Judson, and a host of others, distinguished 
both by their self-denying humanity and their varied and exact 
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scholarship, certainly cannot be winked or sneered out of sight. 
If the life of Martyn will but give us juster notions of the dig- 
nity and sublimity of the missionary work, it will teach many of 
us a lesson we sorely need. 

John Martyn in Cornwall, like John Luther in Saxony three 
centuries before, was for many years a poor miner. But he de- 
voted his leisure-hours to acquiring knowledge, so that at length 
he was able to live in competence and ease, and, best of all, to 
educate his children. Henry, his third child, was born February 
18, 1781. He was a bright and delicate boy, and, like many 
such a boy since, was sent to school too early and pushed for- 
ward too fast, as his feeble constitution was ever afterward a wit- 
ness. In October, 1797, he took up his residence at St. John’s 
College in Cambridge, where he began his mathematical studies 
with trying to commit Euclid to memory, little suspecting that 
he would one day find conic sections a relaxation for tired hours, 
and read Newton’s Principia with pleasure. In college he at 
once took the highest position, and was the Senior Wrangler and 
first Smith’s-prizeman of his year; * distinctions which at once 
insured to him a literary life of ease and happiness at his college. 
The classics, metaphysics, mathematics, and poetry seemed to be 
equally within the grasp of his mind. Few young men have to 
account for the stewardship of so many and so varied talents. 
Underlying and sanctifying them all were diffidence and humi- 
lity; not, however, a diffidence that was always boasting of its 
sensitiveness, nor a humility that was proud of its lowliness and 
hungry for flatteries. He had many devoted and influential 
friends: his affections, strong and tender, were fastened on in- 
timate companions, whose society seemed necessary to his hap- 
piness; his taste was refined and precise; his scholarship and 
endowments fitted him for eminent success in academical and lit- 
erary competitions, and his ambition was equal to his capacities. 
Yet Henry Martyn left England, with its endearments and en- 
ticements, to live, labor, and die alone in a foreign land, amid the 
acute sufferings of a frail body and the more poignant distresses 
of @ sensitive spirit. Doubtless many a time-serving Festus in 


* The Senior Wrangler is the head of the first class in Mathematics; the 
Smith's-prizeman is, we believe, the writer of the best Latin Prose Compo- 
sition. 
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Cambridge “ with a loud voice” pronounced him beside himself; 
but he could say with the first missionary to the Gentiles, “‘ The 
love of Christ constrained me,” and ‘I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.” 

The first two years of his University residence, he led the 
common life of students, kept from idleness by ambition, and 
from dissipation by the influence of a Christian friend, a natural 
delicacy, and, more than all, by the remembrance of a sister’s 
love and prayers in their distant home. The sudden death of his 


father brought him to a longing for heavenly consolations, and so, 


by the way of affliction, to repentance and consecration to Christ. 
Thereafter he seems to have led an earnest and even Christian 
life, not moved from his steadfastness by the sneers, nor cajoled 
out of his simplicity by. the flatteries, of his fellow-students. He 
triumphed over the difficulties which beset a member of a great 
University in his efforts to be loyal to Christ; difficulties that lie, 
not only in the dry nature of intellectual pursuits, nor in the 
temptations to weakening mental dissipation, nor in the allure- 
ments to open vice, but, most of all, in the flippant raillery and 
contemptuous jibes and proud sneers which are Satan’s best ar- 
tillery for breaking down the principles of delicate and sensitive 
spirits, and which Mr. Martyn found, years afterwards, more 
difficult to bear in Shiraz than the brickbats that the boys some- 
times threw at him. His intimacy with Mr. Simeon, and his 
adoption of the “‘ Evangelical” system, brought upon him, of 
course, the reproach of cant; a word which has to answer for 
many chillings of faith and many deeds of wrong; a word which 
some who are ignorant of spiritual things, canting against cant, 
give to all firm convictions, strong feeling, and spiritual aspira- 
tions, and which others find a convenient fling at opponents when 
their arguments give out. 

Mr. Martyn early made up his mind to be a minister; and, 
while holding a fellowship, pursued theological studies. At the 
close of 1802, a casual remark by Mr. Simeon on the services of 
Dr. Carey in India, and the subsequent reading of David Brain- 
erd’s Life, determined him to devote himself to the missionary 
work. Accordingly, after having preached for some time as cu- 
rate to Mr. Simeon, meanwhile having pursued his mathematical 
and oriental studies with unwearied zeal, and having, at the same 
time, acted as public examiner in the classics and metaphysics at 
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St. John’s College,* he sailed, on the 17th of July, 1805, for 
Calcutta, where he was to have the office of Chaplain to the Hast 
Indig Company. 

His sacrifice was no slight or easy one. He gave up his liter- 
ary pursuits, and renounced the honors they would have brought 
him. He left friends for whom his affection was deep and warm. 
He turned his back on sisters whose love had been his constant 
hope and help, and looked for the last time on one still nearer 
and dearer. He put himself knowingly in the way of privations, 
discouragements, disease, and death. On his way from Ports- 
mouth to Falmouth, where he embarked finally for India, the 
strong sense of his loneliness made him feel, he wrote, like “‘a 
man who should suddenly be told that every friend he had in the 
world was dead.” But his faith never grew dim. He found 
strength in his agony, like many a sufferer since, in hymns, and 
especially in the one beginning — 


“The God of Abraham praise, 
At whose supreme command 
From earth I rise, and seek the joys 
At his right hand. 


IT all on earth forsake, — 
Its wisdom, fame, and power ; 
And him my only portion make, 
My shield and tower.” 


Certainly the annals of the world present few sublimer self- 
renunciations. 

On his passage out, he kept up his labors; studying Hindoo- 
stanee and French, reading Bunyan, Baxter, and Hooker, preach- 
ing on Sundays, talking with the soldiers and sailors of the fleet, 
ministering to the sick, and praying with the dying. At St. 
Salvador, where the fleet anchored two or three weeks, Mr. Mar- 
tyn was still faithful to his work. We find him defending Pro- 
testantism, firmly but conciliatingly, with Carmelite friars, in 
Latin ; and with his host, an educated Portuguese gentleman, 


* In a letter to his friend Sargent, dated June 30, 1803, there is this note- 
worthy paragraph: ‘“D. has heard about a religious young man of seventeen, 
who wants to eome to college, but has only £20 a year. He is very clever; 
and, from the perusal of some poems which he has published, I am much in- 
terested about him. His name is H. K. Wurre.” 
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in French. At the Cape of Good Hope, he witnessed a battle 
between the Dutch and English forces, and went over the field 
himself to help the wounded and console the dying. And there, - 
too, he kneeled down and prayed, amid all the horrors, for the 
coming of the kingdom of peace, —a scene too sublime for the 
painter’s skill. 

In May, 1806, Mr. Martyn reached Calcutta, where he preached 
to his countrymen amid all the comforts of civilization, till Sep- 
tember, when he was ordered to Dinapore. His journey up the 
Ganges occupied a month and a half. But even in the little 
cabin of his leaky budgerow, he read Sanscrit Grammar and 
Nagree tracts, learned Arabic roots, translated the Book of Acts 
into Hindoostanee, studied Persian, investigated the Mahometan 
and Hindoo religions by a careful examination of their books, 
and at the villages by the banks disputed with learned Brahmins, 
all the while keeping his eyes open to the full beauty of the ma- 
jestic scenery of the river. 

His object at Dinapore was threefold, —to establish native 
schools, to become thoroughly versed in Hindoostanee, and to 
translate the Scriptures and tracts for distribution. He was 
successful in all. Slowly, and with much opposition from the 
natives, he established and maintained, at his own expense, the 
schools, where children were taught to read, first simple Hindoo 
poems, and then Mr. Martyn’s “ Book of Parables.” * In a 
short time, he could translate and speak the language fluently; 
and, in less than four months, he translated the Litany into Hin- 
doostanee, and preached in that language. Afterwards he trans- 
lated the whole of the New Testament, and wrote a Commentary 
on the Parables, and superintended the translation of the Bible 
into Persian. Besides, he performed all the duties of his office, 
making journeys of seventy and a hundred miles to perform 
marriage services, and preaching to the soldiers and other Euro- 
pean residents of Dinapore, ‘‘ pained, rather than discouraged,” 
he wrote, “by their suspicions and rebuffs.” Still, his ‘soul 


* “There is no concealing the fact, that he annually received from the 
East India Company an ugly allowance of twelve hundred pounds; and 
though he would be neither just nor prudent who should ascribe to the 
attractive force of that stipend one hour of Henry Martyn’s residence in 
the East, yet the ideal would be better without it.” Perhaps so; but then 
where would have been the schools? 
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Could rejoice in God, that, if men were unkind, it was for Christ’s 
sake.”’ And his studies were constantly interrupted, and his pa- 
tience tried, by discussions with his Moonshee and Pundit,* both 
of whom ‘‘ showed remarkable contempt’’ for the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Atonement, but who were none the less ready to 
discuss the merits of their respective dogmas. 

The last two years of his residence in India, the young mis- 
sionary’s heart received deeper wounds than ever before. His 
two sisters died of consumption, and his repeated lung-affections 
impaired his health and warned him to cease from his exhausting 
labors. More than all, he had sent home for her to whom his 
heart had long been given, to come out to be his wife; and, in 
confident expectation of her coming, he busied himself, during 
the year and a half that passed before he could hear from her, in 
dreaming of their home-happiness, and in planning pleasant 
alterations in his house and garden; but with the news of his 
sisters’ death came the announcement that he must toil on alone, 
because of the unwillingness of Mrs. G. to let her daughter go. 
‘‘ At first I was more grieved,” he wrote sometime afterwards, 
‘Cat the loss of my gourd, than for all the perishing Ninevehs 
around me; but now my earthly woes and earthly attachments 
seem to be absorbing in the vast concern of communicating the 
Gospel to these nations.”” ‘‘So touchingly did this human love 
blend with his diviner enthusiasm ! ” 

In 1809 he was removed to Cawnpore, where he worked about 
a year, and then his wasted and worn body demanded rest. His 
Persian translation of the New Testament had been pronounced 
too learned in its idioms to be read gladly by the common people. 
He determined, therefore, to visit Arabia and Persia to perfect 
the translation; and on the 7th of January, 1811, he left Ben- 
gal for ever. After five months’ journey over hot sands, where 
scorpions endangered him by night, and burning fevers by day, 
with no consolation but the hymns with which his memory was 
stored, he reached Shiraz, the Gate of Science, as it is styled on 
Persian coins, the famous seat of Persian literature. 

At Shiraz he found an able and affectionate assistant in his 


* A Moonshee is a Mahometan teacher of languages; a Pundit is a 
Brahmin, versed in the Sanscrit language and religion. Mr. Martyn em- 
ployed one of each class to aid him in his Sanscrit and Persian studies. 
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work of translation in Mirza Seid Ali Khan, the brother-in-law 
of his host, a mystic latitudinarian of the Soofee sect, thoughtful 
and speculative, winning Mr. Martyn’s love by his kindness and 
candor, and his respect by learning and clearmindedness. Through 
Seid Ali’s position as a nobleman, Mr. Martyn was admitted to the 
highest society; and, once there, he became the centre of attrac- 
tion, from his English birth and his scientific and literary attain- 
ments. He found the Persian Mahometans strongly inclined to 
religious discussions, and he lost no opportunity for private or 
public witnessing, with meekness but firmness, to the supremacy 
of the Christian faith. The learned doctors were chiefly inclined 
to discuss the “origin of evil” and “‘ free-will;” but, though Mr. 
Martyn could and did cope with them there, he always turned the 
arguments to the truth of Christianity and the falsity of Mahome- 
tanism, where, by his intimate acquaintance with the Koran and 
its history, he was able to baflle and confute his adversaries. He 
found frequent occasion to be grateful for his varied learning; for 
his mathematical acquirements gave him habits of patient and 
persevering study, his metaphysical knowledge made him pre- 
cise and logical, his skill as a linguist furnished him with clear 
and copious language, while his discipline in the college clubs 
made him a fluent and sharp debater. And so he was ready and 
able to meet the best of Persia’s celebrated scholars in public de- 
bates and written controversies. And he always kept his temper; 
so that his opponents were compelled to meet him with arguments, 
and not abuse. 

On the 24th of February, 1812, the last words of the Persian 
New Testament were written. The “sweet employment” of 
translating the Psalms into Persian was ended in March. In 
order to facilitate the general circulation of the Scriptures, he 
determined to present his translation in person to the king, and 
get his approval if possible. So he left Shiraz for the camp, 
where he failed of an audience on account of the angry opposi- 
tion of the vizier. He went on to wait for the king at Tebriz. 
He reached that city sick with a burning fever, which kept him 
weak and suffering for two months. Fortunately he found every 
hospitality at the house of the British ambassador. When he 
began to get well, he set out on the 2d of September a journey of 
twelve hundred miles to Constantinople, hoping to go thence to 
England. He journeyed on, slowly and with difficulty, in the 
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midst of civil commotions and the plague, which was then rav- 
aging the East. He reached Tocat, worn out by forced marches, 
burnt with fever, and half delirious with pain, alone. On the 
6th of October he wrote his last words in his journal, — “Oh, 
when shall time give place to eternity! When shall appear that 
new heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ! 
There, there shall in no wise enter in any thing that defileth: 
none of that wickedness which has made men worse than wild 
beasts, none of those corruptions which add still more to the mise- 
ries of mortality, shall be seen or heard of any more.” 

At Tocat, October 16, 1812, his longings for immortality were 
gratified, and he reached the everlasting home where the weary 
are at rest. 

The salient points in Henry Martyn’s character have appeared 
in this brief sketch of his life and labors, although one needs to 
read his Memoir and Journal to comprehend them fully. There 
is hardly, in the wide range of Christian confessors, one who 
commands our admiration and enlists our sympathies more. His 
intellectual gifts were, as we have seen, of the highest order, en- 
abling him to grapple with the most difficult questions in phi- 
losophy and religion, so that he could put to silence learned 
Brahmins and wily Mahometans, meeting them, as Paul did the 
Athenians, on their own ground, and vanquishing them with their 
favorite weapons. In patient research and sound discrimination, 
his mind was unrivalled. He was known in college as ‘‘ the man 
who had never lost an hour;” and in India he wrote that he 
“never was so miserable as when idle.” There was “no torpid 
nerve about him.” His mind never stood still, but, with increas- 
ing earnestness and success, explored the broad fields of ma- 
thematics, philosophy, poetry, and language. With all these 
capacities for hard labor, there was joined the utmost delicacy 
of refinement and the most exquisite sensibility. He appreciated 
every classic elegance and all true poetry. He was gladdened by 
the humble beauty of the wayside flower, and solemnized by the 
grandeur of ruined Persepolis. His affections were quick and 
deep, and every slight or sneer pierced his heart. And those 
last years, a deep gloom brooded over his heart. But “ it soli- 
cited no sympathy, was never betrayed into sullenness, and 
sought no unhallowed consolation.”’ 

He was a man of constant prayer and fervent faith. His con- 
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science was as quick to detect wrong as it was powerful to insure 
reform. He knew no such thing as Jitile sins. He sought to 
bring every thought into subjection to Christ. ‘He followed 
his heart through all its windings, and probed it to its deepest 
recesses. If he indulged himself in unnecessary relaxation, if 
he failed through carelessness to circulate a tract, if he postponed 
any duty on account of the self-denial attending it, his soul was 
filled with remorse and sorrow.” 

But the grand secret of his exalted philanthropy and his saintly 
self-renunciation was, that he believed in Christ as his ever- 
present Master, and his constant, personal Friend. In the midst 
of scorn and discouragements, ‘‘ though the heathen raged, and 
the English people imagined a vain thing,” he rested, trusting 
and unmoved, in the everlasting arms of his Saviour, who had 
died to redeem him and the heathens who were perishing in dark- 
ness. He had that “love of souls,” of which we used to hear 
so much. And so, as has been said of him by one who equalled 
Henry Martyn both in learning and in piety,* “he brought his 
philosophy and poetry, his history and his languages, and laid 
them at the feet of his Saviour. He gathered the fairest flowers 
of literature, and strewed them on the ascent to Calvary.” 

But it may be asked, ‘“‘ What did he accomplish?” ‘ Was 
he successful? ’’ Judged by the low standard of immediate and 
palpable effects, he accomplished little, and was unsuccessful. He 
baptized but few converts in India, and none in Persia; and, 
though his conversations and public discussions evidently aroused 
much interest, they did not seem to produce any practical convic- 
tion. This was partly owing to Mr. Martyn’s unwillingness to 
baptize proselytes, unless they gave proof immediately of under- 
standing the spirit as well as the evidences of Christianity, partly 
by his not being an “interesting” preacher, — he speaks him- 
self, in his Journal, of men’s sleeping under his first preaching 
in England, — and partly by the natural slowness of the truth 
to supplant error and drive away prejudice. His mind found its 
best use in translation, and the extent of his services in that 
way can never be reckoned till the ingathering of the final har- 
vest. The British ambassador brought the MS. to the king, 
who approved it as written in an ‘easy and simple diction,” and 


* Professor Bela B. Edwards. 
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so ‘a source of pleasure to his enlightened and august mind.”’ 
Thousands of copies have been circulated in the most civilized 
and the most barbarous parts of Persia, and later missionaries 
have found them doing their silent but powerful work in regions 
long counted inaccessible for their violent and bigoted ignorance. 
Mr. Martyn’s success has not been 


‘“‘The hasty product of a day, 
But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay.” 


Of the results of Mr. Martyn’s personal labors with individuals 
it must be impossible to form any adequate idea. There is an 
article in the ‘“ Asiatic Journal” for March, 1880, describing 
an ‘‘ Adventure in Shiraz,” which gives us reason to think many 
may have been moved by his instructions and example to accept 
the saving truths of Christianity. The writer describes an inter- 
view with a learned Persian who had been educated for the priest- 
hood, and whom he found reading Cowper’s Poems. In the 
course of the conversation, the Persian acknowledged himself to 
be no Mussulman, but a sincere Christian. He described the 
occasion of his conversion in the following words : — 


“In the year 1223 (of the Hegira), there came to this city an Englishman 
who taught the religion of Christ with a boldness hitherto unparalleled in 
Persia, in the midst of much scorn and ill-treatment from our Moollahs, as 
well as the rabble. He was a beardless youth, and evidently enfeebled by 
disease. He dwelt among us for more than a year. I was then a decided 
enemy to Infidels, as the Christians are termed by the followers of Moham- 
med; and I visited this teacher of the despised sect with the declared object 
of treating him with scorn, and exposing his doctrines to contempt. Al- 
though I persevered for some time in this behavior toward him, I found that 
every interview not only increased my respect for the individual, but di- 
minished my confidence in the faith in which I was educated. His extreme 
forbearance toward the violence of his opponents, the calm and yet con- 
vincing manner in which he exposed the fallacies and sophistries by which 
he was assailed, — for he spoke Persian excellently, — gradually inclined me 
to listen to his arguments, to inquire dispassionately into the subject of them, 
and finally to read a tract which he had written in reply to a defence of 
Ismalism by our chief Moollahs. Need I detain you longer? The result 
of my examination was a conviction that the young disputant was right. 
Shame, or rather fear, withheld me from avowing this opinion. I even 
avoided the society of the Christian teacher, though he remained in the city 
so long. Just before he quitted Shiraz, I could not refrain from paying him 
a farewell visit. Our conversation — the memory of it will never fade from 
the tablet of my mind — sealed my conversion. He gave me a book; it 
has ever been my constant companion; the study of it has formed my most 
delightful occupation ; its contents have often consoled me.” 

VoL. XI. 23 
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‘Upon this,” says the narrator, ‘‘ he put into my hands a copy 
of the New Testament in Persian. On one of the blank leaves 
was written, —‘There is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth. Hunry Martyn.’ ” 

We cannot better close our notice of this « faithful and labo- 
rious pastor, this devoted missionary, this indefatigable translator 
of the Scriptures, this preacher of the gospel to the heathens, 
this erect and courageous Christian confessor,” than by quoting 
some of the last words he wrote in his Journal at Shiraz, and 
some lines by an English poet, which they have occasioned : — 

‘May 10. — Passed some days, at Jaffier Ali Khan’s garden, 
with Mirza Seid Ali, Aga Baba, and Shekh Abulhasan, reading, 
at their request, the Old Testament histories. Their attention to 
the word, and their love and attention to me, seemed to increase 
as the time of my departure grew near. Aga Baba, who had 
been reading St. Matthew, related very circumstantially to the 
company the particulars of the death of Christ. The bed of 
roses on which we sat, and the notes of the nightingales warbling 
around us, were not so sweet to me as this discourse from the 


Persian.” 


“The nightingales have ceased to sing, the roses’ leaves are shed, 
The Frank’s pale face in Tocat’s field hath mingled with the dead : 
Alone and all unfriended, ’midst his Master’s work he fell, 

With none to bathe his fevered brow, — with none his tale to tell. 


But still those sweet and solemn tones about him sound in bliss, 
And fragrance of those flowers of God for evermore is his : 
For his the meed, by grace, of those who, rich in zeal and love, 
Turn many unto righteousness, and shine as stars above.” * 


E. §. 





* Henry Alford, 
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EASTER. 


Tue breath of Spring is on my brow; 
Though late, her bounding step is here ; 
She sings the resurrection, now, 

Of all that died in Autumn sere. 


In russet fields the clover gleams, 
Like emeralds ’mid the baser ore ! 
Fresh from God’s hand this spring-tide streams, 
A prophecy of Heaven once more. 


The waters, too, have found a soul, 
Where late they lay in death-like trance ; 
Holding sweet converse, now they roll 
In waves, or in light ripples dance. 


Birds of the air confess her power ; 
Life from the dead they sing, nor fear 
Nor know aught of an evil hour: 

So are their tones both rich and clear. 


Thus speaks the voice of Providence 
To the great hope of man each year; 
Thus enters he our hearts, and thence 
Drives the dark image of Despair. 


But what are sights and sounds like these, 
Without the living Christ above, 

By whom eternal life we seize, 

And share, e’en here, his endless love ? 


We celebrate, at this glad hour, 

A risen and a reigning Lord; 

With reverent hearts we own his power, 
While heaven and earth make sweet accord. 


-N. 
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THE NATURE AND OFFICES OF HYMNS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


WE have before us a new English volume, entitled ‘‘ Psalms and 
Hymns,”’ collected and edited by Rev. George Dawson. Most of 
our readers know something of Mr. Dawson’s history and reputa- 
tion. Appearing first as a preacher among the English Baptists, 
he soon incurred the imputation of heresy, by the latitude of his 
pulpit topics and his opinions. If we remember rightly, his first 
serious difficulty with his evangelical brethren arose from some 
divergence from the approved faith, on his part, in this very mat- 
ter of hymn-books, wherein he has twice appeared before the public 
as a compiler. He is yet a young man, and is now the popular 
minister of a large Independent Congregation in Birmingham. 
His preaching is among the notabilities of that city. He is more 
extensively known throughout England generally, however, as a 
reformatory lecturer and orator, and for his sympathy with radical 
measures in politics. It is represented that he carries more of the 
lecturer into the pulpit than is usual with even the liberal class 
of his profession. Of his precise doctrinal position, we have no 
accurate information. His hymn-book, without recognizing any- 
where the Trinitarian formula, often expresses the most reverential 
and affectionate conceptions of the divine power and presence of 
Christ. Members of his society who have emigrated to this coun- 
try manifest a warm personal attachment to him, and an enthu- 
siastic admiration of his talents. 

This collection is of moderate size, including three hundred and 
twenty-two hymns; but it is much more extensive than the for- 
mer compilation by the same hand. In common with that, it 
contains quite a various liturgical department, consisting of chants, 
anthems, and psalms, for church-days, feasts, fasts, and other 
ecclesiastical occasions. As regards sentiment, style, and author- 
ship, the book is constructed on decidedly catholic principles. A 
great portion of its contents will be found in one or another of our 
American works. But there are also included a large number of 
hymns scarcely known in this country; and many of these are 
pieces of extraordinary poetic fire and energy, as well as ani- 
mated with the spirit of a true and tender devotion. Others 
depart very widely from the hymnic character, and are little else 
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than serious ballads, domestic odes, or moral lyrics. Modern 
hymn-books obviously incline to embrace more and more compo- 
sitions of this latter class, probably from a prevailing idea, that, 
as such a help to worship is designed for the closet, or private 
edification, and family reading, as well as for the singing of public 
assemblies, beautiful poems of a religious tone ought to be admit- 
ted, even though they should not be adapted to music. As we 
have examined Mr. Dawson’s collection carefully, — and just after 
some personal researches in the same field of letters ourselves, 
extending into periodical, biographical, and general literature, — 
we have been surprised, on the whole, at the considerable amount 
of strictly appropriate and even rich resources he has brought 
together, not appropriated by others. We have marked about 
fifty hymns in the volume which are not found in any other col- 
lection that we are acquainted with. On the other hand, there 
are treasuries of sacred song still wealthier, from which Mr. 
Dawson has not drawn at all. 

Not a little of what is new in this collection is also new in the 
sense of having been written by men now living. Those persons 
who have looked into the ‘‘ Hymns for the Church of Christ”’ 
may have noticed a few pieces, written with remarkable vigor, 
and conceived in a peculiar cast of thought, attributed to T. H. 
Gill. Not less than thirty-three hymns from this single author 
appear in the collection before us. Mr. Gill is a resident in Bir- 
mingham, and, as we understand, is a member of Mr. Dawson’s 
congregation. 

The incidental allusion just made to the different interpretations 
put, at different times and by different persons, on the true import 
of hymns and hymn-books, suggests some further discussion of 
the whole subject. 

What, in the first place, is the true nature of a hymn? The 
current definitions are various. If we may undertake one of 
our own, we should say a hymn is an expression, in poetic lan- 
guage and metre, of any purely devotional mood of the mind, of 
such structure that it may be readily united with music; and 
commonly, though not in every instance, uttered to God. We 
are not aware, that, even in reference to ancient classical lite- 
rature, the word hymn is ever applied to any poetical composi- 
tions, except such as are either addressed directly to some deity, 
or else are so occupied with descriptions of the god or goddess, 


VOL. XI. 23* 
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or with such laudatory legends of these mythologic characters, as 
to bring them under that class; like the pzeans, the choric pieces 
in the Greek tragedies, which have throughout a certain reli- 
gious solemnity, the hymns attributed to Homer, and those from 
Pindar and Callimachus. To adapt the definition to our Chris- 
tian sense, it is only necessary, of course, that we attach to the 
name God the idea of the one only true and Supreme, Father of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. The first of these distinctively Christian 
hymns, regularly constructed, and set to be sung in churches, are 
commonly supposed to have originated in the Greek church with 
Hierotheus, and in the Latin with Hilarius, Bishop of Poictiers, 
a zealous theologian of the Athanasian school in the fourth cen- 
tury. Many of the Christian Fathers distinguished themselves 
in this kind of writing, especially Ambrose and Gregory. The 
Latin hymn known as the Te Deum, —one version of which is 
given in No. 114 of “Hymns for the Church of Christ,” — is 
traced so far back as to the third century. The majestic Latin 
masses and chants that afterwards came into use were only a 
modification of the hymn. But all Christian hymnology is really 
founded on the Psalms of David. That Old Testament collection 
is not only the hymn-book of the Hebrew nation, but, in some 
sense, the foremost hymn-book of the whole Christian world. It 
may be doubted if many of our departures from the spirit and 
the genius of the Psalter are improvements. And it is certain, if 
we could produce a. Psalmody which should be to the ideas and 
the life of this century of the Christian church, in all respects, 
what theirs was to the ideas and life of Judaism, we should have 
a much more spirited, impressive, and enthusiastic participation 
in these services than we ever have now, not to say a nobler and 
diviner style of piety. 

According to our definition, it will be seen precisely what we 
conceive to be the essentials of the correct idea of a hymn, dis- 
criminating it from every other spécies of poetry. In the first 
place, it must come out of and express a purely devotional mood. 
It implies such a mood on the part of all that adopt it and use 
it. So, long ago, wrote George Herbert : — 


‘¢ The fineness which a hymn or psalm affords 
Is when the soul unto the lines accords.” 


Without this, let the theme be never so sacred, let the poetic 
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genius be never so exquisite, without this fire of devotion, this 
warmth of spiritual affections breathed into it, this feeling of 
an adoring heart, it is not a hymn. A series of rigid reflec- 
tions, put into verse, —a cold, metrical dissertation, however 
skilfully done, and even on a religious subject, will not be a 
hymn. Granted that hymns have occasionally been written by 
men that did not maintain a devout character, that fact does not 
contradict the spirit of our definition; because, even in such 
cases, the inconsistent author did write his hymn in a mood, how- 
ever rare and temporary, which was under the influence of some 
penitential or aspiring and adoring sentiment. The transient feel- 
ing that gave us the hymn was better than his habitual character, 
and rebukes that character. The credit of the authorship belongs 
less to the individual than to a better spirit taking possession of 
him. . He is only the instrument, or voice, through which the 
spirit sings it. 

In the second place, a hymn must be in poetic language and 
metre. Without undertaking the impossibility, that nobody has 
ever yet mastered, of defining poetry, and affirming the precise 
element ‘or quality that differences it from prose, we need only 
remember that this quality, readily enough recognized when we 
see it, though we cannot tell what it is, must belong to a hymn. 
That prominence and activity of the imaginative element, and 
that elevation of style, which go into every true poem, must attach 
to it. And it must be in measure. Everybody knows that the 
Old Testament psalms and religious songs are written in a kind of 
metre peculiar to the Hebrew language, though they are not print- 
ed in the lyrical form in our common translation. Therefore they 
are hymns. Every hymn must have this rhythmic sweep or swell, 
bearing the mind of the reader on, and by sympathy his voice 
also, through certain regular cadences, like the pulses of waves 
on a beach, or time-beats in music. Consequently, neither a 
prose essay, however devout, nor even a direct prayer, nor yet 
a prose passage from a religious discourse, destitute of this 
rhythm, can be called a hymn. We often meet imaginative and 
exquisite passages in our religious reading, which fail of being 
hymns, only because they cannot thus be divided into feet, or 
scanned. 

This point already sufficiently includes, perhaps, the next 
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clause of our definition, —that the piece must be of such a 
structure that it may be readily united with music. 

We also said that a hymn must be uttered to God. The only 
qualification we should be disposed to grant to this clause would 
be to allow, that there are some true hymns which, though not 
addressed directly to God, are of such a subject and spirit that 
they suppose him to be specially near to the speaker’s or sing- 
er’s consciousness, and from their deeply spiritual character do 
partake of the character of adoration. Such is the case with 
some of the most fully hymnic of the Psalms of David, which, 
though addressed in form to men, — like those beginning: ‘‘ Be- 
hold! bless ye the Lord,” or ‘‘ Blessed is every one that 'feareth 
the Lord,’’ or “‘ Oh, give thanks unto the Lord,” — are yet sub- 
stantially devotional notwithstanding. Look at the 121st Psalm, 
the 103d, the last five Psalms, all of them among the most per- 
fect hymns in any language. Such is the case with others, — 
devout soliloquies, where the worshipper addresses his own soul, 
and calls upon all that is within him to praise the Holy Name. 
Such is the case with some penitential confessions, where the 
penitent supposes the Almighty to be present and listening, but 
without directly addressing him. In many of these instances, 
however, before the song ceases, the thought ascends, and the 
piece closes with a lofty ascription, or supplication, directed to 
the Infinite One. To the same class belong some of the most 
legitimate, most exalting, and most beautiful of our modern 
hymns, addressed to collective bodies of worshipping persons, to 
the church of Christ, to the repenting and praying heart, to souls 
in sorrow, or under any special and tender spiritual experience. 
Very many of these, too, end with immediate appeals to the 
' Father. But, if they do not, they are very near to prayer; and 
the presumption is, that all who participate in them are in such a 
posture of devotion, and in such an atmosphere of holy sensibi- 
lity, that the language might at any moment make transition, 
without violence, from meditation to the purest praise or petition. 
This is the case with such impressive hymns as ‘Come, said 
Jesus’ sacred voice,”’ ‘‘ Come, ye disconsolate,’’ ‘‘ Peace, troubled 
soul,’’ “‘ Cease, ye mourners, cease to languish,’”’ ‘‘ Calm on the 
listening ear of night,” ‘“‘Thou must go forth alone, my soul,”’ 
“Daughter of Zion,” ‘ Rise, crowned with light, imperial 
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Salem, rise,’ “When on the midnight of the East,” and many 
more. 

On the same ground, many hymns justify themselves which 
invoke the presence and blessing either of some personified ex- 
cellence, like “Spirit of Charity,” or, as oftener happens, the 
souls of the departed, who have died in faith. The hymn beginning 
‘‘Armies of God in Union” is partly an invocation of the whole host 
of glorified saints in their celestial home ; one of the grandest, as we 
think, in any collection.* By some rule of criticism, so narrow 
that we find it difficult to characterize it with much respect, this 
ringing and inspiring anthem, — stirring the most sluggish blood, 
as one would suppose, like some angel’s trumpet in a heavenly 
hallelujah, — has been carped at as an importation of the Romish 
worship of saints into our Protestant service. This criticism im- 
plies some prerogative in limiting the scriptural representations 
of the angelic world, which, we are glad to confess, we are as far 
from allowing as we are from sympathizing in the illiberal temper 
of the criticism itself. If the Roman Catholic has preserved any 
biblical idea which we have lost or forgotten, the sooner we has- 
ten to take it back, and to hold it in common with him, the better 
for our Christian completeness. Besides, if we examine the sub- 
stance of the criticism, it must rest on the singular ground, that, 
while it is lawful and right to sing hymns to single believers that 
have entered into their rest, speaking to them one by one, it is 
somehow unlawful and wrong to address them collectively. 
Whether that ground will hold any such criticism, or stand itself, 
all can judge. 

Kindred to this class, though probably our reverence for the 
Saviour would still recognize a separation, are the hymns not 
addressed directly to the Almighty Father, but to his Only- 
begotten Son. These are to us among the most interesting and 
precious of all sacred lyrics and the greatest helps to faith. They 
would be more than justified on the reasons already given. But 
Christ is more than the spirit of any ascended human friend, how- 
ever near or dear. When we sing to him, we offer an homage due 
to no other being save the Eternal Father himself. We ought 
not merely to consider ourselves, in that act, as apostrophizing 
an absent Spirit, but as speaking to an ever-present and hearing 


* No. 5, in “Hymns for the Church of Christ.” 
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Lord. It is in all his divine characters and relations, as pro- 
ceeding eternally forth from the Father, as being in that glory 
which he had with the Father before the world was, as being the 
prevailing ‘‘ Advocate, evermore living to make intercession for 
his followers,”’ as being the only Way of access for the world unto 
the Father, as being also still Head of the church on earth, its 
indwelling Life, the Redeemer of men, Emmanuel, — communed 
with and trusted in, — in all these superhuman attributes, that we 
are to pay him a peculiar homage. Accordingly, the primitive . 
Christians, as appears from the famous letter of Pliny, and other 
evidence, sang hymns to Jesus in their social worship. Indeed, 
in a doctrinal controversy of the church, waged about the open- 
ing of the third century, this fact is made prominent. And, 
although some hymn-collectors have been too timid and sparing of 
such pieces, we know of no estimable compilation where some 
such do.not appear. 

But this quality predicated of a hymn, namely, that it shall 
lift the soul to the divine Source of Light and Life, and so be fit 
for worship, is to be insisted on for the sake of what it excludes 
as well as what it embraces. It cuts off all those dry, versified 
moral essays, those frigid exhortations in rhyme, those lifeless 
strings of metrical precepts or maxims of propriety and good 
behaviour, those paraphrases of the commandments without much 
soul, which creep into so many of the modern hymn-books, espe- 
cially in those denominations where piety is least fervid, and 
where religion is more legal than loving, —more of the conscience 
than the heart. Doubtless, ethics, exhortations, precepts, maxims, 
commandments, all have their place in the instructions of the 
church and the culture of the complete disciple. But we submit 
that the precise office of a hymn is not ethical, nor hortatory, nor 
preceptive, nor didactic, nor legislative. It is adoring; it is 
lyrical; it is spontaneous and spiritual. It reaches beneath le- 
galities, forms, and even virtues, and deals with the affections, and 
is meant to lift them to heaven. It is born of the relation of 
the soul to God, and must warm and animate the soul’s love and 
trust toward God. Without this, whatever excellencies it may 
have in any kind, it is no hymn. 

The proper element of a hymn, too, is feeling, not reasoning; 
for, while feeling may rise to God, reasoning speaks exclusively to 
man. Arguments, deductions, syllogisms, are not to be sung. 
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In fact, the very necessities of hymn-writing as an art prove this. 
We should hardly think of singing one of Euclid’s mathematical 
demonstrations, or an extract from Butler’s Analogy. The mo- 
ment we undertake to introduce logic, or any thing savoring of a 
logical process, into a hymn, it sinks into the flattest and most 
prosaic of prose, — something worse than prose because of the 
ludicrous unfitness; like that specimen of some unillumined 
versifier, who wrote, — 


‘Tf one believer can be lost, 
It follows, so can all.” * 


Consider now the power that has been exercised in the church 
and in believing hearts, from the beginning, by these intense 
utterances of spiritual feeling and these aids to praise. Hymns 
have always been the favorite language of the devoutest minds. 
In periods and sects when Christian faith has been least an out- 
ward ceremony, and most an inward spirit and life; when our 
religion has been least formal, least dogmatic, least controversial, 
least hard and barren, but most hearty, most personal, most 
spontaneous, genial, and enthusiastic; least fettered and cramped 
by creeds, but most like a gushing spring of living water in every 
soul, — there, always, hymns have been most used, have been 
best, have occupied the largest place in the church and closet and 
heart of the people. The purest piety has ever been nourished 
by divine song. The simple soul, who sees farther into truth 
than the philosopher with all his scholastic subtleties and nice 
distinctions, clasps the word of God and her hymn-book, and 
presses them to her throbbing and rejoicing heart, or repeats 
their precious and comforting lines in her faithful memory. Look 
at the Moravians, the Wesleyans, the more devotional Catholics. | 


' 

* A lively controversy has lately been carried on in some of the New 
York newspapers, between the accomplished musical critic, Richard S. 
Willis, Esq. and others; the question being, Whether a hymn may be doc- 
trinal or convey doctrine. The debate has probably grown out of a careless 
use of terms. Mr. Willis is right in maintaining that the predominant 
element in a hymn must be emotional. He is certainly wrong in denying 
that a hymn may be doctrinal. It may be brimfal of doctrine; penetrated 
and charged with doctrine in every line; and its power over the emotions 
shall consist in that very fact. But it must present the doctrine to feeling, 
and not in the form of controversy, ratiocination, logical process, to the 


understanding. 
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Should we have ever seen the wonderful religious success and 
strength in the great original movements they represent, but for 
the agency of their hymns? This secret of influence and fountain 
of zeal has been understood by penetrating persons from the very 
first. yen Bardasanes the Gnostic, and Paul of Samosata, the 
heretic patronized by Zenobia, in the second and third centuries, 
both had insight enough to see, that, if their peculiar notions of 
Christianity were ever to be propagated and made popular, it must 
be by this means; and so they courted the alliance of the sacred 
muse. The former, out of a rich and ardent fancy, wrote the 
first hymns ever composed, it is said, in the Syrian tongue, and 
was counteracted by Ephraim the patriarch with weapons of the 
same delicate but effective temper. We read how the strong- 
headed St. Augustine wept when he heard the hymns in the 
Milan cathedral. Indeed, the practice finds a higher sanction 
than any patristic or traditional usage, in the example of the 
divine Founder and Author of our faith himself. One of the last 
acts of the Lord Jesus, at the supper with his disciples, was to 
“sing an hymn”? before they went out to the Mount of Olives. 
‘Ts any merry among you,” said the great apostle, “‘let him sing 
psalms.” And he wisely urges both the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians to ‘‘admonish one another in psalms and hymns and spiri- 
tual songs, singing and making melody in their hearts to the 
Lord.” Paul and Silas, at midnight, when their prison-doors 
flew open and their chains fell off, were singing hymns. It was 
a favorite saying of Martin Luther, that, if you cannot put the 
devil to flight in any other way, you can do it by sacred 
music. 

Wherever the religion of the cross has been planted by mis- 
sions, hymns have been found one of the most effective instru- 
ments for touching, reviving, and sanctifying souls of every order; 
melting and subduing the barbarian, encouraging and comforting 
the most refined. In the Swiss cantons, among the Alpine 
shepherds, Felix Neff attracted about him the poor villagers, and 
won their affections to the holy life of the gospel by his ‘‘ neigh- 
borhood sacred music meetings” several evenings in the week. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century, so pathetic and so beauti- 
ful were the devotional tunes of the Protestants, that they became 
the fashionable songs of the people; and the German hymns of 
the Reformers, translated by Clement Marot, accompanied by the 
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harp or organ, might be heard resounding through the halls of 
the French court, in the saloons of Paris and the palace of the 
Louvre. From these hymns the people turned to the Scriptures, 
whence their subjects were drawn, and so the evangelizing of the 
nations went on. So, under the divine ordering, from period to 
period, successive generations taking up the same holy strain, it 
has been as if one unbroken and ceaseless anthem had been 
sounding on, a sublime magnificat out of the bosom of the world’s 
undying faith. Many a time it has happened in the history of 
the church, that when the truths God was sowing in the minds 
of good men and women, or the thoughts he was wakening, could 
get no other than awkward and stammering utterance yet, in 
formularies and creeds, in the propositions of theology, or rigid, 
logical statements addressed to the understanding, they have been 
sung, or rather have sung themselves, with wondrous power, 
clearness, unction, from the lips of grateful worshippers, till 
afterwards they became portions of the accepted faith of great 
bodies of people. 

If we can have but ome, we would rather have the theology 
that can be sung, than the theology that can be written in articles, 
argued, or preached. When we think what blessed offices of 
spiritual mercy hymns have fulfilled, we cannot feel indifferent 
what hymns we use, nor cease to regard their selection as one of 
the profound and vital questions both of personal religious cul- 
ture and of the cause of piety in the world; how they have aided 
private penitence, regeneration, perseverance, and every step in 
the Christian’s progress; how in the sanctuary they have helped 
out the poor performances of the pulpit, taken many a heavy 
sermon on their strong, bright wings, and seemed to bear it up 
into light, sending the hearer away feeling that he has not come 
in vain to worship, if it was ouly for the sabbath song and prayer; 
how their metre has grooved them into the memory, where they 
are fixed from childhood to old age, gentle friends, interrupting 
no occupation, taking no room, lingering sometimes after all else 
is forgotten; how they have comforted the sorrows of bereave- 
ment with celestial consolations; how, in disease, they have 
peopled with blessed companionships the long and solitary hours 
of wakeful pain, through His mercy who “giveth songs in the 
night;”’ how they have united families in holier bonds of mutual 
and refined affections, — the Sunday evening home-rehearsal 
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helping to hallow all the week; how they have come back to 
lonely travellers on foreign shores and islands, reviving faith in 
God, and bringing throngs of pure remembrances. We have 
even heard of one sensible man, absorbed in the vexations of a 
disturbing business, who is accustomed to keep.a hymn-book in 
the desk of his counting-room, and who declares he finds nothing 
so effectual to compose his temper and his nerves, and restore his 
irritated faculties, as a moment’s communion now and then with 
its calm and lofty meditations. 

There is still another salutary office of a hymn-book. It har- 
monizes sects. Hymns are a common language for all really 
devout persons of all denominations. They are the common 
property of the whole church. If we can sing the same psalms, 
may we not, by and by, pray the same prayers, and have not 
only one Lord, but one faith and baptism? Possibly, by this 
means, Providence will yet cause the church to cease to be a 
house divided against itself, and from being a ‘‘church termagant”’ 
make it sing itself into a church concordant. ‘Look over the list 
of authors in almost any hymn-book, and see how wide a diversity 
of religious names and parties they represent, extending even to 
Opposite extremes, all here brought amicably side by side, and 
serving a single purpose, — a type, may it not be, of what will 
yet be seen in actual ecclesiastical life? ‘For this reason, it ought 
to be a special object among all sects to adopt one another’s poetic 
literature, so far as it can be done without a positive violation of 
conscience, in the hope that hereafter their hearts as well as 
hymn-books may be one. 

We copy into our pages a few hymns from Mr. Dawson’s 
collection, which are probably not familiar to most of our 
readers : — 

As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly. 
BY T He GILL 


Oh! mean may seem this house of clay — 
Yet ’twas the Lord’s abode ; 

Our feet may mourn this thorny way, 
Yet here Emmanuel trod. 


This fleshly robe the Lord did wear, 
This watch the Lord did keep, 

These burdens sore the Lord did bear, 
These tears the Lord did weep. 
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This world the Master overcame, 
This death the Lord did die ; 

O vanquished world! O glorious shame! 
O hallowed agony ! 


O vale of tears, no longer sad, 
Wherein the Lord did dwell! 

O holy robe of flesh that clad 
Our own Emmanuel ! 


Our very frailty brings us near 
Unto the Lord of heaven : 

To every grief, to every tear, 
Such glory strange is given. 


But not this fleshly robe alone 
Shall link us, Lord, to Thee ; 
Not always in the tear and groan 

Shall the dear kindred be. 


We shall be reckoned for thine own, 
Because thy heaven we share ; 

Because we sing around thy throne, 
And thy bright raiment wear. 


Thou to our woe who down didst come, 
Who one with us wouldst be, 

Wilt lift us to thy heavenly home, 
Wilt make us one with Thee, 


Our earthly garments Thou hast worn, 
And we thy robes shall wear ! 

Our mortal burdens Thou hast borne, 
And we thy bliss may bear ! 


O mighty grace, our life to live, 
To make our earth divine; 

Oh mighty grace! thy heaven to give, 
And lift our life to thine! 


O strange the gifts, and marvellous, 
By thee received and given ! 

Thou tookest woe and death from us, 
And we receive thy heaven. 


And she laid him in a manger. 


BY G. BARMBY. 


In the stable Christ was born, — 
Bethelem’s stable ever holy ; 
All amid the kine and corn 
Lay the child so high and lowly. 
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All amid the kine, our Lord, 
He whom David's harp so holy 
Sung should save both man and herd, 
Lay a child so high and lowly. 


Let us, his disciples, show, 

Taught by this in kindness holy, 
Mercy to the beast so low, 

Love to all things living lowly. 
Christ, the child, the child divine ! 

In the manger, ’mid the corn — 
All amid the lowing kine — 

In the stable Christ was born. 





Follow me! 
BY G@ BARMBY. 


Beside the shore of Galilee, 

A voice was heard athwart the sea, — 
A voice at once of tender tone, 

Yet solemn as an organ’s own : 

And humble fishers, as they heard, 
Forgot their nets, obeyed its word, 
Left all, disciples true to be, 

For Christ had uttered — Follow Me! 


As seated at the Custom’s board 

The faithful Levi saw the Lord, 

And in his heart the bell was rung 

For worship from that fruitful tongue, — 
He left his trade, he left his gold: 

His heart grew large, his breast was bold; 
He went disciple true to be, 

For Christ had told him — Follow Me! 


Christ calls us not to come by creed, 

But by the truthful faith of deed ; 

And we who would obey his call 

Must leave wealth, trade, and friends, and all; 
Must learn his love, and cease from strife, 
And mould our minds to his through life, 

If we disciples true would be ; 

For Christ has uttered — Follow Me! 


And still e’en now we hear that Voice : 
Hark, silvery strains! Rejoice ! rejoice ! 
Above the clouds, beyond the air, 

Up highest heavens’ sapphire stair, — 
Beyond life’s gate of mortal bar, 

From sky to sky, from star to star, 

It quivereth, echoeth, floweth free ; 
For Christ still calleth — Follow Me ! 
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Grieve not the Holy Spirit. 
BY T, H. GILL. 


Lord ! am I precious in thy sight ? 
Lord, wouldst Thou have me thine ? 
May it be given me to delight 
The Majesty Divine ? 


What! dost Thou sweetly urge and press 

My soul thy Heaven to win ? . 
Lord ! dost Thou love my holiness ? 

Lord! dost Thou hate my sin? 


O Holy Spirit! dost Thou mourn 
When I from Thee depart ? 

Dost Thou rejoice when I return, 
And give Thee back my heart ? 


Oh! sweet, strange height of grace diyine 
My sin thy grief to make, 

And this poor faithfulness of mine 
For thy delight to take! 


Strange height of sin to slight the love 
That yearns to make me blest, 

And drive away the Heavenly Dove 
That fain would be my guest ! 


Oh happy Heaven! where thine embrace 
I never more shall leave; 

Nor ever cast away thy grace, 
Nor once thy Spirit grieve ! 


Oh let me, Lord, each grace possess 
That makes thy heaven more bright, 
And bring the humble holiness 
That gives my God delight. 





For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth 
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by Christ. 
BY MADAME GUION. 


Sorrow and love go side by side ; 
Nor height nor depth can e’er divide 
Their heaven-appointed bands; 
Those dear associates still are one, 
Nor till the race of life is run 
Disjoin their wedded hands. 


Jesus, avenger of our fall, 
Thou faithful lover above all 
The cross has ever borne! 
24* 
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Oh tell me, — life is in thy voice, — 
How much afflictions were thy choice, 
And sloth and ease thy scorn ! 


Thy choice and mine shall be the same, 
Inspirer of that holy flame 

Which must for ever blaze ! 
To take the cross and follow Thee, 
Where love and duty lead, shall be 

My portion and my praise. 


For Thou hast delivered my soul from death ; wilt Thou not deliver my feet from 
falling, that I may walk before God in the light of the living? 


BY WESLEY. 


When, gracious Lord, when shall it be, 
That I shall find my all in Thee? 

The fulness of thy promise prove? 
The seal of thine eternal love? 


A poor, blind child I wander here, 

If haply I may feel Thee near ! 

Oh dark! dark! dark ! I still must say, 
Amid the blaze of gospel day! 


Thee, only Thee, I fain would find, 
And cast the world and flesh behind ; 
Thou, only Thou, to me be given, 

Of all Thou hast in earth or heaven. 


Whom man forsakes, Thou wilt not leave, 
Ready the outcasts to receive ; 

Though all my simpleness I own, 

And all my faults to Thee are known. 


Ah, wherefore did I ever doubt ? 
Thou wilt in no wise cast me out, 
A helpless soul that comes to Thee, 
With only sin and misery. 


Lord, I am sick, — my sickness cure ; 
I want, — do thou enrich the poor ; 
Under thy mighty hand I stoop, 

Oh, lift the abject sinner up! 


Lord, I am blind, — be Thou my sight; 
Lord, I am weak — be Thou my might : 
Oh, helper of the helpless be, 

And let me find my all in Thee! 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE. 


WE often mourn over our short-sightedness. How common is 
the remark, “‘ Jf I had only known it would have happened, how 
different would have been my course!” But in nothing is the 
goodness of our heavenly Father more apparent than hiding from 
us the events which are before us. How totally unfitted would 
a knowledge of one’s death, the manner and time of it, make us 
for all present duties! How feeble and irresolute would be our 
plans! How the beautiful discipline would be averted by which 
we are now so unexpectedly brought to feel what shadows we are 
pursuing! Hence the folly of those pretended astrologers who 
have the hardihood to assert what God has seen fit to conceal, and 
the still greater folly of those who seek for such disclosures. 

As it now is, life is a beautiful web, wherein are commingled 
the warp and woof of dark and light shadings, variegated so as to 
form, when properly adjusted, a perfect piece of artistic skill: 
this we shall always discover, when we do not ourselves mar the 
designs of the great spiritual weaver. This accident and that 
trial, this day of sunshine and that cloudy one, and the inter- 
vening ones when both performed their respective offices, all make 
the retrospect such an admirable scene of discipline, that who 
would change the lot which has been assigned him, however diffi- 
cult and intricate and winding may have been some of its passes ? 
Perhaps we should have restrained that tear; we should have 
spared lacerating that heart; we should have turned aside from 
that stroke; and who knows but thereby we should have for- 
feited all the processes by which our ultimate happiness shall be 
attained? Those tears softened the obdurate heart; that afflic- 
tion melted the flinty soil where worldliness was imbedded; that 
sudden shock called back the affections that were resting mainly 
on creature dependencies. Depend upon it, God’s time is always 
best: cut off however unexpectedly, lamented however deeply, 
never murmur. You may not see now the end from the begin- 
ning; the way may be hedged up to mortal conception; but 
rest assured the day will break, light will follow the darkness, 
and the revelations hereafter will clear away all the mists and 
vapors which now bedim our vision. While we are finite, how can 
we be expected to comprehend the purposes of the Infinite? 
Trust, and be patient: herein lies thy duty. H. 8, E. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE MORNING OF EASTER- 
SUNDAY. 


“The Easter sun 
Shines glorious on the open grave.” 


THE Sabbath was passed, —that Sabbath of which no record 
has come down to us, but of which we would all like, full well, 
to know somewhat. How Priest and Pharisee and people kept 
that day, which “ was a high day;”’ how Herod and Pilate, the 
new-made friends; how Peter and the Marys and John, it is 
vain for us to conjecture. The portents of the day just gone could 
not be shut out of the minds of any, — friend nor foe could have 
forgotten how Jesus had suffered. How did that hallowed day of 
rest find them ; — how did they spend its hours; — what was the 
Temple service, now that the veil was rent, and the Holy of Holies 
exposed to every eye; — what the thought and feeling of the still 
crowded city? It is vain for us to attempt to say. 

One thing only we are sure of. The crafty enemies of Jesus 
had remembered what his timid friends had forgot, —his asser- 
tion that he should rise on the third day; and on that Sabbath, 
around the tomb of Jesus, a Roman guard kept watch, lest his 
disciples should steal him away, and then declare the fulfilment 
of his prophecy. They thought themselves secure in doing this ; 
for it was death for a Roman to be found slumbering at his post. 
But they could not so contravene the determinate will of God. 

The Sabbath was passed,—and it now ‘‘dawned toward the 
first day of the week ;” and the first thought of those faithful 
women who had heen at Calvary was of Jesus. They had left 
their work undone on the evening in which he was placed in the 
sepulchre; and now, it may be, after a weary night of watching, 
certainly with that sorrow that knows no hope, they leave their 
homes, and with slow steps, and bearing their burden of sweet 
spices, turn their faces toward the garden. Do you remember 
the feeling with which you have, the first time, approached the 
grave where some dear one has been laid, perchance with some 
fair flower to place upon the sod, and wither there; perchance to 
kneel there, close as you can, to that which you once have loved, 
but may never look on more? Then you may know something 
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of the emotion that must have stirred the bosoms of those three 
women who were “ the first at the sepulchre.” It is true Jesus 
was not bone of their bone, and there were not the deep ties of 
kindred to call them there. It is true they did not know in 
Jesus the Messiah that was to come; but can we even, who look 
coldly at it through the dim medium of an imperfect faith, and 
the centuries that have since rolled away, fail to perceive the 
strength of that love which such as Jesus must have excited in 
such as these? It is not one of the least interesting facts, that 
that Mary who has come down to the ages as “the Magdalene,” 
for whom Jesus had done so much, should have been one of those 
early seekers. 

They have left their home while “it was yet dark.” Their 
only thought is to render the last sad, sacred service to the dead. 
They forget that they had seen a “ great stone rolled to the mouth 
of the cave.” They forget that they had not strength to remove 
it. But as they draw near, suddenly it occurs to them, and they 
turn, in doubt, to one another, saying — ‘‘ Who shall roll away 
the stone for us from the entrance of the sepulchre?”’ for, the 
evangelist adds, ‘it was very great.” 

The stone was rolled away already. In the last watches of 
the night, as the guard languidly paced their rounds, wishing it 
were day, lo! the earth shakes beneath them; an angel comes, 
and rolls away the stone, and sits upon it; and those iron-clad 
and iron-hearted men tremble and fall before him. 

And when the women come to the sepulchre, they look up 
and, behold, the stone had been rolled away! They had come 
that they might embalm a body, but it was gone. And the angel 
said to them, ‘‘I know that ye seek Jesus, who was crucified. 
He is not here: he hath risen, as he said.’ 

We may imagine something of the revulsion of feeling that 
must have followed this assertion from such a source, — the more 
as, almost immediately, Jesus himself appeared, corroborating by 
his appearance and his word the glad tidings. Upon their hearts 
had lain a heavier weight than the stone which had been placed 
at the entrance of the cave;—one which they were no more 
capable of removing. It had pressed upon them since that fear- 
ful hour when the earth had quaked, and the Temple veil been 
rent, and Jesus with a loud cry had yielded up the spirit. It lay 
there sorely as they started upon their mission, and heavier and 
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heavier had it grown as they drew nearer and nearer to that 
place where they had last gazed at the pale face of the Redeemer. 
They thought not of its removal. They knew no power that 
could lift the burden of that loss from off them. The poor allevia- 
tion that they sought, could bring but the briefest relief. They 
would do what they could to testify their reverence and fidelity, 
when others were found faithless ; they would take one last look 
ag a precious memorial of him, and then the stone must be rolled 
up again, and the seal set, and they should meet no more. They 
ask, Who shall remove the rock that lay against the door? that 
may be done, and must be. Who shall roll away their terror and 
their grief? they ask not. For they know not that it can be 
done. 

But the stone is rolled away, and an angel sits upon it. The 
sepulchre is empty, — ‘‘ Christ has risen,’ — they hear and see 
him; and from off their hearts, too, is rolled the sorrow, just now 
seemingly immovable. They rejoice and believe. There can be 
no such woe to them again. 

That was a glad hour for man which saw the commissioned 
angel sitting on the stone which had guarded the entrance to a 
Saviour’s tomb. As the sun came up the eastern sky that morn- 
ing, tinging the brow of Olivet, then flashing on the gilded turrets 
of the Temple, and gradually extending its influence till it wrapped 
all things in its bright embrace; so did that new-born assurance 
of immortality, — dispelling first the sorrow and the darkness of 
Mary’s heart, — spreading to that of disciple and friend, till gra- 
dually the universal heart of man has come to be cheered by it, 
and to rejoice in the assurance, that, when the night of death has _ 
passed, there is the morning of the resurrection-day. 

And still —shall we confess it? — the sad question which we 
too often put to one another in our griefs is, ‘‘ Who shall roll us 
away the stone? for it is very great.” The grave has closed 
upon some that we have loved. The burden of our sorrow presses 
heavily. We long for them that have passed. Love calls them 
back, — refuses to be comforted, because they are not. Life looks 
dark and blank, and the way dreary; and we have no heart for its 
toils. Let us go to the grave, and weep there; let us kneel on 
the sod, and pray there; let us lie on the earth, and die there. 
Upon that sepulchre there is placed a stone—is it of unbelief? 
Who shall roll it away ? 
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So we speak, and so we feel, in the first hour, while “it is yet 
dark.” But, as we go on a little, the day dawns. We look up, 
the stone is rolled away —an angel sits upon it. The tomb is 
empty; and a voice speaks to us as to the Marys, ‘“‘ Why seek 
the living among the dead? He is not here: he is risen.” 

Oh blessed the truth the birth of which this Sabbath morning 
commemorates ; — blessed the God who bethought him of his 
people, and so has ordained it ; — blessed be Christ, who was faith- 
ful even unto the death of the cross, that we might live in the 
hope and die in the assurance of immortality! Gloomy indeed 
had this life been but for this knowledge of what is to come; 
strange indeed the peril and pang that throng round us so often, 
which we cannot interpret; blighted were hope, and blasted were 
joy, when the darkness of sorrow rests on our dwelling; mysteri- 
ous indeed the sufferings of Jesus. Now, these all come in the 
revealing before us as lying in the path-way of being — needed 
in the work of securing salvation. Jesus must suffer, nor man be 
exempt. The grave ends not the life. Life still is, and is to be. 

That stone, as it was rolled by the hand of God from the tomb 
of Jesus, took with it the doubt and fear of man. The open se- 
pulchre showed that the dominion of Death was broken; that his 
was not, after all, the victory. Since then, what different things 
life and death, sorrow and trouble! In those old days, what sus- 
tained the mourner — who wiped the tear — where lay assurance 
of better things — who taught or knew the mission of those trials 
which now as ‘‘God’s angels with their benediction” come? 
There were hearts then, and homes then, and love then, and 
all the tender sympathies of life must have felt rudely jarred as 
the death-angel swept over them. What encouraged and ele- 
vated, and brought out the solemn harmony from the apparent 
discord? The very fact of a Christian faith has strengthened and 
refined the higher feelings in man; made him more susceptible of 
every anguish, no doubt: yet there were parents and children, 
and husbands and wives, relations and friendships in those days 
—we know there were — and how mighty and holy they were! 
What consoled them? Who rolled for them away the stone ? 
Ah! theirs must have been grief indeed. It was “‘the sorrow 
with downward look’? —it had no hope. The stone lay ever 
upon the grave. Death had the victory. 

How changed now! Who that has believed in Jesus but has 
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felt the sustaining, the elevating power, in his hours of deepest 
suffering, of the truth of immortality? The stone is never rolled 
against the sepulchre now. We weep, — we suffer; body and spi- 
rit are for a season crushed; but an angel, sitting just where we 
have laid our dear ones down, says, ‘‘ They are risen;” and the 
tide of life and hope and love flows back upon us, and our spi- 
rits raise themselves up and follow our lifted eyes, as if we would 
seek that home where they are. Grief there is indeed, and chasms 
that no fulness of after-life can fill; and so God meant it, and 
so we know it must be. Yet we are comforted. God’s truth 
in the gospel, God’s love in nature, console us. We call in the 
beautiful ministry of flowers. Their fragrance scents the room ; 
their sweetness takes off the sadness from the scene; their 
gentle presence soothes the spirit. arth’s fairest, earth’s most 
ethereal, yet earth’s frailest things, — we place them in the coffin, 
we cast them in the tomb, we make them sentinels about the 
grave, we strew them about the pathway, we lay them on the 
portal of death. The mother places the pale bud upon the pillow 
where rests the little face so dear to her, that shall haunt her 
memory ever. She knows that the fashion of it must change, 
and the pale bud wither, and both alike mingle with the dust in 
which they lie. But she knows, too, that there is a fairer garden 
into which the flower torn from her side shall be transplanted ; 
that the weak spirit of the child, under its genial culture and the 
fostering influences about it, shall unfold into the fulness of the 
pefect life. She knows that bud and child shall not alike perish ; 
but it soothes her to lay that spotless type of childhood there, and 
she thinks of Paradise. The tomb is empty. The decaying bud 
is there; but the spirit of her child is with God. Could heathen 
or Jewish mother have done so? would she not fear that flower 
and child alike must perish? Into what Christian mother’s 
heart has such fear intruded, since that morning when the stone 
was rolled from the place where they had laid Jesus ? 

In the hour of trouble — of whatever kind, however severe — 
are we tempted to say, “‘ Who shall roll away the stone?”’ The 
answer comes, ‘‘ He who rolled it away from the tomb of Jesus, 
and sent his angel to sit upon it, and to declare the truth that he 
was risen.” And it is proof of deepest love for us, and the close- 
ness of our alliance to Him, that it is so. He cares so much for 
us, that he will remove the obstacles that are before us, — not take 
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away perils and troubles, — the graves in which our comfort and 
hopes are buried — they still remain. But he removes the stone, 
and lets us look into them, and see that they are empty, — that 
they do not contain what we supposed they did, — that there is 
nothing left for us there to embalm in our memories, — that they 
are empty, while the angel watching there points upward, and 
tells us of the abiding life of all that is truly worthy. 

Never despair, then. Many must be the changes and the suf- 
ferings of our mortal lot. Often we must bear the cross — wounded, 
weary, faint — and no sympathizing Cyrenian is near who can 
shift it, even for a little, upon himself. The chaplet we have 
sought may prove a crown of thorns; the sceptre we have swayed, 
a broken reed ; the garment the world has thrown about us, only 
an outward mockery. We all must have our Gethsemane and 
Calvary, in whose agonies we shall beg that the cup may pass, or 
ery, ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Never 
despair; for on him who commends his spirit to God there breaks 
the dawn of a third day. God rolls away the stone, and the angel 
that sits upon it is clothed in raiment white as snow, and his face 
shines as the light. 

Ah that we should be so wanting in that deepest faith which 
shall show us the empty tomb! Alas that we should yet lack 
the power to make grief subject to faith; the pangs of the present 
to the peace of the future! To-day there should be a deep re- 
sponsive throb of gratitude to God, that, when we can do no more 
for our loved ones here, or they may do more for themselves or 
us away, they pass on into an immortal life, to which this is but 
what the first step of infancy is to the full, strong stride of man- 
hood. ‘To-day, looking at our own frailty, the uncertainty and 
the emptiness of things about us, we ought to rejoice in the re- 
membrance of that sepulchre in which none had lain save Jesus ; 
in which none should that should not feel the influence of his 
resurrection from it. ‘To-day we should take new purpose to 
ourselves of fidelity to the cause of him who has become the first- 
fruits of them that slept, and bind ourselves in renewed alle- 
giance to Him who from the dead brought the Shepherd of the 
sheep. Were our faith as his, this Sabbath were a feast of glad- 
ness, for that we were deemed worthy of a life that can only end 
with God’s. We should rejoice that the fear of death had been 
abolished; that the shadow had been taken from its valley; that 
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a house in which were many mansions awaited all faithful ones; 
that Gethsemane, and Calvary, and the broken tomb, and the 
risen Christ, had prepared the way thither for us. 

“ Jesus hath risen — man shall not die.” The apostles took 
this truth as the grand central point about which to rally in their 
preaching. For that they plead, for that they suffered. To its 
establishment had all prophecies tended ; for it had Jesus lived, 
spoken, and died. It was the completion of the great scheme which 
had been slowly unfolding under the eye of God, since that morn- 
ing when the stars first sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. It was finished. The last stone was rolled away. 
Before man was laid out a faith embracing life as.it now is, and 
pointing on to one still beyond this, of which that faith was ever 
saying something, to which it was ever striving to lead. Rightly, 
this could no longer be a life of darkness, or frivolity, or dissatis- 
faction. Its duty was not only to hint of better things, but to 
prepare for them; and, by throwing over all its incident the man- 
tle of that promise, make it that holy, sublime, godlike thing it 
may be. Not in the halls of pleasure, not in the ways of vanity, 
not in the secret places of success, ought man to spend his day. 
Immortality is before him, and these have no part in the blessed 
resurrection. Before that stone was rolled away and Jesus rose, 
man might have deemed these the highest good; he might well 
have said, as he did say, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” But it is not so now. Man never dies. Jesus has 
proved that death cannot hold him; that the grave is but the 
gateway to eternity; that we and all men go away, and leave our 
places vacant here; yet that it is only that the corrupt may put 
on incorruption, and the mortal be clothed upon with immortality. 
Well was it that the early Christians met each other on this 
morning with the salutation, ‘ Christ is risen!’ — well that 
a branch * of the Christian church makes the salutation of to- 
day to be — “‘ Christ is risen!” Though we have no such 
custom, yet let us 

‘‘ Lift our glad voices in triumph on high; 
For Jesus hath risen, and man cannot die.” 


The same moon that in its gentle beauty last night looked 
down upon the quiet dwellings of a Christian land, was, eighteen 


* The Greek Church. 
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centuries by-gone, resting itself upon the rock-hewn tomb of a 
world’s Saviour, and glittering on the helmet and arms of the 
Roman sentry as he kept his watch. The same sun whose first 
beams have to-day gilded myriads of Christian spires, then cast 
its earliest glances into the tomb from which the stone was rolled. 
Sabbath after Sabbath since then has passed. Generations have 
come and gone, have entered upon and departed out of life in that 
faith then established. It has given beauty to life, and courage 
and hope. It has become the saving faith of the world. And 
when that moon shall be paled for ever, and that sun shall cease 
to know his rising, and the generations of men shall have passed 
from off the earth, then that truth, and those spirits which have 
been sanctified by it, shall be found existent and triumphant in 
the eternal mansions, — the great end of Messiah’s sufferings 
attained, — God’s work complete. 
J. F. W. W. 


EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. 





SENATOR DOUGLAS, AND THE CLERGYMEN OF CHICAGO. 


TWENTY-FIVE clergymen of the city of Chicago, in Senator 
Douglas’s own State, having signed and forwarded to Congress a 
protest against the Nebraska Bill, essentially the same with the 
protest, already so celebrated, from three thousand and fifty cler- 
gymen of New England, and having also adopted awd published 
appropriate resolutions to accompany this protest, Mr. Douglas 
addresses to them a long letter of complaint and criticism. There 
are but two points of any significance in this voluminous docu- 
ment. One is a verbose tirade against these ministers of the Gos- 
pel for uttering their protest expressly “in the name of Almighty 
God.” This, as any school-boy might have informed the famous 
statesman, is simply a solemn way of saying, that the ground on 
which these men rest their remonstrance is their full conviction 
that the Nebraska Bill contravenes the justice and mercy of the 
Almighty, and so must offend him. In virtue of their office, as 
servants and preachers of his will, they say this. Mr. Douglas 
rings at least a hundred changes upon this and related phrases, as 
if these gentlemen claimed thus to be infallible and authoritative 
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propounders of God’s counsels! The other point is a piece of 
sophistry more wretched yet. The learned legislator argues, that, 
if we open a new territory, no matter of what extent, to legalized 
slavery, we really do not multiply slaves in the country at all, but 
only transfer them from States where they now are, keeping the 
number the same! This mathematical inference and very conclu- 
sive statement evidently gives the complacent politician immense 
satisfaction. So, if you colonize a new country from an old one 
that is overstocked with population, you do not multiply the human 
species, — you only change the position of the colonists. Most 
sagacious, far-sighted, and innocent political economist ! 

The senator intermingles a good deal of partisan and illusory 
matter about the justice of extending everywhere the principle 
of the “ sovereignty of the people;” and so, of allowing to the 
future inhabitants of Nebraska the right to hold their fellow-men 
as slaves, if they please. To be sure, this is the sovereignty of the 
people, with a vengeance! But, if Mr. Douglas loves the princi- 
ple of popular independence and the rights of mani so dearly, why 
not extend the same principle to those “‘ people ” in these terri- 
tories that happen to be black? Suppose they should be allowed 
to vote on the question. They have a certain interest in it. Per- 
haps they would be excluded by our generous republican as “ inte- 
rested parties” ! 

It seems hardly possible that it should be a mere “ Northern 
prejudice ’” which so generally directs contempt to this feeble and 
desperate epistle. 

There certainly seems to lurk in the heart of some of our public 
men and writers a settled and peculiar spite against the Christian 
ministry, at least whenever ministers happen to conceive it to be 
their duty to reprove any other class of sins than those of the Scribes 
and Pharisees that were put into their graves before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. An offensive exhibition of this indiscriminate 
animosity has come to our notice quite lately. One of our city 
journals, in an article which is clearly not written in the style of 
the principal editor, wishes to condemn an article in the “ Congre- 
gationalist,” by Rev. Mr. Dexter, of the Pine-street Church, giving 
a brief account of the facts connected with his delivery of the 
famous ‘‘ Clerical Protest” at Washington, and its presentation in 
both houses of Congress. How is this censure expressed? In 
language that is at once boyish and wrathful; language which 
any well-bred gentleman would feel quite ashamed to use of any 
other gentleman, except in a newspaper, certainly in any dignified 
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presence or Christian mood. The attack must be, by common 
consent, pronounced personal, vituperative, and vulgar. Mr. 
Dexter misrepresented no circumstance, and brought no charge, 
and used no word of invective. He simply appealed for a sen- 
tence on patent facts. Does this entitle a faithful, esteemed, 
devoted, unpretending, able minister of one of our large and intel- 
ligent Boston parishes to have adjectives flung after him that are fit 
only for the fish-market ? We are not of Mr. Dexter’s denomina- 
tion, and have no other occasion to say these words in his justifica- 
tion than the natural desire to repel an unjust and cruel though 
ineffectual attempt upon a good man’s influence. Something also 
seems to be due, in cases of unprovoked assault like this, to the 
honorable bonds of professional fellow-feeling. 


VOICES FROM THE “NEW CHURCH.” 


Three books that we have lately read indicate the growing im- 
portance and extent of the Swedenborgian ideas in our modern 
literature. These books represent three entirely distinct depart- 
ments of intellectual action, — art, exegetical theology, and 
philosophy; but each, in its own place, is a marked production, 
and each clearly asserts, with that frank, zealous earnestness 
which is an honorable trait in any religious body, the distinctive 
doctrines of the New Church. 

The first is the Autobiography of that accomplished woman, 
Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt. The fascination of this gracefully 
written record of a singularly diversified and eventful life, quite 
equal to the charm of the best class of fictions, is even of deeper 
interest than these, as dealing with realities, and representing the 
facts of a near experience. Mrs. Mowatt’s history has certainly 
been what is flippantly called “romantic.” But when we con- 
template the profounder elements of veritable pain and sorrow, 
temptation and triumph, which it has embraced, we seek for some 
more sober and Christian term to characterize it. It is impossible 
to withhold a cordial admiration from the work, which, as the 
preface informs us, she has written in fulfilment of a sacred pledge 
given to a husband since deceased; and which, if written at all, 
could hardly be more free from egotism and self-display on the 
one hand, or stately formality on the other. We have read it 
through with the feeling that the heart was made better by it. 
Unless we have been more under the influence of prepossessions 
in the author’s favor than we are ready to believe, its uniform and 
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immaculate purity of tone, untainted by the slightest breath of 
levity or any mean or unholy passion, its genial cheerfulness, its 
constant loyalty to the noblest instincts and the most sacred prin- 
ciples, its unostentatious and almost unconscious revelations of a 
brave, hopeful, womanly patience and a truly heroic fortitude 
through a succession of trials bitter enough to break the spirit or 
sour the temper of many a fair-weather Christian, its remarkable 
touches of tender pathos and affecting disclosures of genuine 
humility, its generosity, its refinement, its deep religiousness 
even, — all these must do as much to conciliate esteem and love 
for the woman as to win admiration for her talents. And this 
woman has been for several years an actress. Let that fact teach 
us charity for all persons, and a fair estimate of all callings. We 
cannot share in Mrs. Mowatt’s enthusiasm for the stage. We 
cannot help feeling a secret satisfaction at knowing that she is 
to leave it. We believe that practically its league with vice, 
notwithstanding many noble exceptions, is still, in most places, 
terribly firm. But we rejoice also that her chaste and radiant 
nature has gone as an apostle into its mixed scenes, and returned 
unsullied. We are not without faith in the reform of which she 
is the sanguine prophet. If any thing on earth will achieve that 
reform, it must be the power of such examples. 

Too high praise can hardly be bestowed on the style in which 
the book is written, or the artistic skill that has disposed the 
materials. The author has the gift of knowing when to close a 
topic and pass on, just in time to prevent weariness. The pages 
are all fresh and bright with the influence of an animated, joyous, 
sympathetic, self-sufficing nature. May this be only a symbol of 
the future life of the still youthful author! The energies and the 
genius that have commanded such public honors should yield a 
domestic character equally distinguished for Christian usefulness 
and disinterested affections. 

The second of the works we have referred to is a recently pub- 
lished treatise, distinctively theological, called Peculiarities of the 
Bible. The author is Rev. E. D. Rendell, of Preston, England. 
His main design, which is an exposition of the principles to be 
observed in the interpretation of “the Word,” carries him over 
the field of general Christian Doctrine. Without formally under- 
taking a defence of the New Church ideas, he yet sets them forth 
in a positive shape, with unusual candor and moderation of tone, 
clear and discriminating processes, and a freedom from obscurities 
and involutions of style particularly to be appreciated in a writer 
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of his school. The work may therefore be recommended, as giving 
a clear outline of the New Church exegesis and opinions. Some 
of its views are quite ingenious, and none of them are wanting in 
reverence, sincerity, or spirituality. Take the following well-con- 
densed sentences from the chapter on miracles. ‘Miracles, then, 
do not consist in the suspension of the laws of nature, but in the 
removal of those causes which have interrupted their orderly acti- 
vity. Every effect in nature comes into being by the operation of 
its own orderly laws; and so, we think, did the miracles recorded 
in the Word. It was no more requisite to interfere with the 
common laws of nature, in order to produce a miracle, than it is 
necessary to suspend the laws of vegetation in order to produce a 
man. Miracles were the result of specific laws.” Cordially sym- 
pathizing with the elevated and truly religious tone of the author’s 
spirit, we do not find ourselves prepared at present to receive 
many of his openings of the double sense. It may be owing to 
spiritual blindness; but we confess that when we are told that 
the ‘‘ sun, moon, and stars’ mentioned in Joseph’s dream signify 
respectively “love, faith, and knowledges respecting these things,” 
while Joseph himself signifies the Lord Jesus; or that the number 
‘four hundred” denotes, in the Scriptures, ‘‘ vastation in gene- 
ral,” and “thirty,” ‘“ what is complete,” so that the historical 
declaration that the Israelites sojourned in servitude “four hun- 
dred and thirty years ” means “the complete and general vasta- 
tion of the spiritual church in bondage ;” or that “to see the 
second coming of the Son of Man”’ is to detect the inner sense of 
the Scriptures; or that because a spiritual sense is incontestably 
contained in the “‘ parables,” therefore it follows that such must 
be the case with all other parts of the Scriptures, since “ that 
which is true of one portion must hold good of all the rest”! or, 
especially, that Balaam’s ass represents “ the ultimate scientifics ”’ 
of his master’s religion, thus calling for a complimentary reversal 
of the entire traditional conception of that animal’s characteris- 
tics; then the theories of the book do not “ find” our “ interiors.” 
Mr. Rendell writes to meet the wants of a “transition state” in 
the church. Liberality and justice require us to believe that the 
church will not be established in truth and piety, without embo- 
. dying much which he and his brethren and sisters of the New 
Church so earnestly preach, and so beautifully exemplify in their 
lives. 

The third work we have referred to is The Human Body and its 
Connection with Man, by James John Garth Wilkinson, Member 
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of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. This is a book by 
itself. Let all men who love to have the thinking faculty stimu- 
lated, or the admiration for original processes and subtle inven- 
tions, both in thought and expression, excited, lay hold of it. 
Apart from the profound speculations, where the author’s mind 
moves with a masterly ease and confidence, the treatise abounds 
in rare enunciations of scientific principles, brilliant aphorisms, 
and practical suggestions for the management of life. The pur- 
pose is to exhibit the chief organs of man’s physical organization 
in their higher relations, and to expose at once the dignity of their 
functions, and their essential complication with spiritual laws. 
Dr. Wilkinson is made up, in about equal parts, of the philoso- 
pher, the poet, and the mystic. Under his wonderful expositions 
of the human frame, every fibre in it not only lives, but talks, — 
nay, reasons, wills, designs, and even jokes. Mingled with an 
august religious solemnity, pervading the grand discussion, is a 
constant play of the finest wit. The entire organism, in his 
creative method of treatment, becomes an animated colony, — a 
busy, vivacious, ingenious, sensitive, intercommunicating, and 
reciprocally helpful and sympathizing commonwealth. And then 
there are such marvellously fine passages of composition, such 
surprising displays of the hidden powers of words, such unexpected 
peals of eloquence, as keep the reader in the liveliest state of gra- 
titude and delight. "We had marked several passages for quota- 
tion, but must be content with a few fragmentary and unsatisfac- 
tory specimens : — 

“The physical man himself is the builded aroma of the world. The office 
of the lungs is to drink the atmosphere with the planet dissolved init. And 
a physiological chemistry, with no crucible but brains, must arise, and be 
pushed to the ends of the air, before we can know what we take when we 
breathe, or what is the import of change of air, and how each pair of lungs 
has a native air under some one dome of the sky.” 

‘The movement of the lungs is the wheel on which the chariot of life runs. 
That which is the secret of the brains is the open lesson of the lungs. They 
live physically and largely the same life which the brains live metaphysically 
and more minutely. In the running wheel of life, the imperceptible motion 
of the axle is thought; the sweep at the periphery is respiration.” 

“The lungs are like forests of blood-trees, the air-cells being open spaces 
between, whereby the atmosphere is admitted to nourish and ventilate them ; 
one set of trees, dull and venous, representing the blood before the ventila- 
tion ; the other set, blooming and arterial, representing the beauty and flower 
which succeeds when the vernal air has blown.” 

“Our first waking thoughts are often our finest and truest; and dreams 
are sometimes eminent and wise; which phenomena are incompatible with 
the idea that we die down like grass into our organic roots at night, and are 
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resuscitated as from a winter inthe morning. This would not suit the Grand 
Economist ; for after nature has ascended to one plateau of life, represented 
by a day, she will surely not tumble down into the valley because rest is 
needed, but will pitch her tent and make her couch upon that elevation.” 

“If motion be the essence of the life of the organs, and if it extends to 
the whole frame and to the limbs, then all articles of apparel may fairly be 
supervised and limited in their pressure, in order to give our persons their 
lawful liberty. In this case, the emancipation of the body itself is a subject 
of individual and domestic politics of the utmost importance, and the science 
of every organ should wring a progressive Magna Charta of dress from the 
kings of fashion.” 

‘‘Plagues and fevers prove that the air is haunted by forcible elements 
that resist segregation and distillation. The strokes of these airy legions are 
seen, though the destroyers themselves are invisible. In the atmosphere, as 
a place of retribution, the cleanness or uncleanness of the ground and the 
people is animated by ever-wandering powers, which raise cleanliness into 
health and filth into pestilence, and dispense them downward, according to 
desert with an unerring award. But who could guess this from the destruc- 
tive analysis into oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, which miss out the great 
shapes that stalk through the air, and laugh at our bottles and retorts, often 
with a diabolic laugh !” 


ADVERTISING WORSHIP. 


A very respectable and ably conducted daily paper in Boston 
has lately issued the following circular : — 


“Reverend Sir, — Believing that religion and good morals can be pro- 
moted by publishing on Saturday a list of Sunday services at the different 
churches, we shall be obliged to you if you will send us such a notice (to be 
inserted free), on or before Saturday morning of each week, endorsed by your 
own or by some other responsible name. In all cases where proper, we should 
be pleased to have the subject of the discourse mentioned.” 


We copy below one reply that was forwarded to the editors : — 


“Gentlemen, — I have received from you a copy of a circular, by which 
I am invited to furnish you with notices, in advance, of the Sabbath services 
in my pulpit, for publication. Not being able to join you in the opinion 
‘ that ‘religion and good morals’ would ‘be promoted’ by such a practice, 
I must respectfully decline the request. Let me add, with due deference, 
that, in my judgment, that practice would ‘ promote’ rather ‘ itching ears,’ 
and a superficial Christianity; that it would aggravate some of the worst 
tendencies of our times; that it would especially favor the existing propen- 
sity to place the preaching before the prayers, and the preacher before the 
preaching; that it would subordinate devotion to literary and oratorical dis- 
play; that it would foster pride, ambition, and an unworthy competition in 
the ministry; and that, in various ways easy to conceive, it would facilitate 
the growth of irreverence, the decline of the sanctuary, and the degradation 
of worship. The question, on going to church, ought not te be, ‘ Who is to 
preach?’ but ‘ How shall I, in penitence and humility, commune with my 
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God and honor my divine Master?’ When a church is opened for Sabbath 
services, the only proper notice seems to be, that, at such a place and time, 
there will be a public adoration of God. Let not the officiating mortal who 
endeavors to aid that adoration be thrust forward for consideration. An 
advertising clergy must be in want either of an audience or of modesty, or of 
both. Our community need nothing more than regular habits and fixed 
places in sanctuaries. It is with great reluctance that I can ever consent to 
announce so much as the subject of a discourse beforehand from my own 
pulpit, because of my conviction that the attendance ought to be irrespective 
of the performer and the theme of his performance. 

‘With these views, frankly expressed, I find it impossible, of course, to 
do as you desire. 

“I am, with sincere esteem, your friend and servant, — 


PUBLICATIONS. 


My Schools and Schoolmasters, by HucuH M1iuER, — for sale 
by Gould & Lincoln, —a thick duodecimo, full of interesting 
matter. Every thing that comes from Hugh Miller has derived a 
title to attention from his scientific reputation. This volume is of 
a more general character, — humorous, graphic, racy, and instruc- 
tive. The frontispiece is a spirited likeness of the learned mechanic 
in his working dress. 

The Two Records, the Mosaic and the Geological,— from the 
same author, and publishers, — is a very successful and effective 
Exeter Hall lecture, nobly eloquent, and furnishing an argument 
for the reconciliation between the facts of Geology and the Old 
Testament Scriptures, which it will be particularly hard for the 
flippant accusers of revelation to meet. It concludes with an ele- 
vated anticipation of the Redeemer’s reign over a redeemed earth. 

The Dietetics of the Soul. —C. 8. Francis & Co. and Crosby & 
Nichols, have issued the seventh edition of a translation of this 
German work, already known to some of our readers. By concise 
and ingenious suggestions and shrewd analogies, it opens a course 
of wise meditations on the connection between the movements of 
the mind and the state of the body, — advantageous to the health 
of both. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of T. Noon Talfourd, 
published by Phillips, Sampson, & Co.—The recent death of 
this pure-hearted friend of letters and graceful critic has drawn 
special interest to all his productions. This volume is very com- 
pact, presenting the appearance of the ordinary, double-columned 
review-page. Of course, its cost bears a very unequal proportion 
to its worth. 
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Voices of the Day, Voices of the Night, The Church before the 
Flood. All these are works of the Rev. Dr. Cumming, the cele- 
brated Scotch preacher in London. Others have gone before; 
more, we are told, are coming after. The author is prolific and 
‘popular. No doubt, the publishers understand their business, 
and know the demands of the market. We have already, in a 
notice of the “‘ Benedictions,” spoken in commendatory terms of 
Dr. C.’s general spirit and aims, although his anti-papistical zeal 
exceeds our notions of Christian fidelity. We may as well be 
frank: we are unable to read what he writes. It is all excellent, 
unquestionably; good, serious, sentimental, pretty, and pious; 
but nevertheless not readable. Not to speak of other faults, the 
verbal quantity is out of all reasonable proportion to the thought. 
We are confident that it would sensibly diminish our interest in 
the whole ministration of the Gospel, to sit under the preaching 
of Dr. Cumming. We congratulate his admirers on the ample 
feast before them. 

A Tribute to the Life and Character of Jonas Chickering. “By 
One who knew him well.” —Richard G. Parker, Esq., well 
known for his services to the cause of education, and now at the 
head of a prosperous school for young ladies in Boston, has per- 
formed this cordial “labor of love”’ in behalf of his friend. The 
accordant testimonies of esteem and love from a whole community, 
and even from many grateful voices in other lands, have proved 
how worthy the subject of the memorial is of the earnest, graceful, 
and truthful eulogy spoken of him in this volume. Wherever 
the book goes, it must carry a lofty lesson to young men, as an 
encouraging portrait of a most high-minded, liberal, modest, 
Christian merchant, beginning with small resources, and winning 
a legitimate distinction by none but the purest steps, W. P. 
Tewksbury is the publisher. 

Uncle Jerry’s Letters to Young Mothers. Compiled by Ann 
E. Porter. J. P. Jewett & Co.— A plain, sensible, discrimi- 
nating little treatise, happily illustrated, addressed to mothers, on 
a subject which every right-hearted mother feels deeply to be full 
of difficulties, and of a sacred importance, — the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral management of children. 

Spots on our Feasts of Charity. By Rev. W. M. THavER. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Dr. Jacos Ipz. J. P. Jewett & 
Co.— Mr. Thayer handles, without reserve or concealment, the 
delinquencies of people who profess to be Christians; but it is 
not done in such a way as to expose the church to unjustifiable 
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censure or contempt. Indeed, the true way to save the church 
from contempt, and from impotence, is to purge it of its actual 
sins; and that may be promoted by such searching counsels as 
are given here. Many of the “spots” so boldly and pointedly 
brought to light are on the garments of all sects. 

The same publishers have First Lessons in Gentleness and 
Truth, by “‘ Aunt Alice,” with original illustrations by Billings ; 
and it is really a children’s book of the right kind. It may be 
safely commended to all parents. There are marginal questions, 
to aid the memory. 

Crosby, Nichols, & Co. have just issued two separate volumes 
which must have a large circulation, and which cannot fail to 
carry much light wherever they go. The first is Rev. J. F. 
CrarKe’s Christian Doctrine of Prayer. We take unqualified 
satisfaction in the appearance of this clear, comprehensive, and 
evangelic exposition of the central religious act. Here is set 
forth no poor, illusory theory of self-excitation, such as even 
Hume’s insight saw through and pronounced fallacious, but a 
wholesome, just, inspiriting, and quickening doctrine of a veritable 
asking and receiving. The book is timely, and tends to correct 
some of the most mischievous errors of our age. The short pas- 
sages on Jesus as the Intercessor might well have been enlarged. 

The other work is the collection of Rev. SytvestER Jupp’s 
sermons, entitled, The Church. It will not be needful to speak 
of the intellectual vigor or the ardent zeal abounding in these 
strong and fervid discourses. The chief interest attaching to 
them arises from the peculiar views of the organization, constitu- 
tion, and relations of the church which they unfold. In much of 
their teaching on that subject we heartily sympathize ; we only 
insist that the act of joining the church ought to be the voluntary 
act of the individual, the conscious choice of the renewed soul. 
The volume, carefully edited by J. H. Williams, Esq., should be 
faithfully read. No stronger evidence of the lamented author’s 
power is needed than the peculiar nature of the influence which, 
“being dead,” he still exerts over his people in Augusta. 


We have received Rev. C. A. Bartol’s admirable Sermon on the 
character of Dr. Shattuck; the Annual Report of the Lunatic 
Hospital in Worcester; a striking and liberal Dedication Dis- 
course (Presbyterian), preached in St. Louis, by Rev. William 
Homes; and an exceedingly spicy Poem on the Nebraska Bill, 
published by J. P. Jewett & Co. 
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on. steel by Andrews, containing 280 human 
besides all the scenes cue which Christian pt 
‘on his journey from th of Destruction to the Celes- 
tial City, so dmirably ‘ponrayed yed by Bunyan. Every 
- Christian family should have th endid production 
of human genius. Testimonials the strongest na- 
* ture, too numerous to publish, have been received by 
. the ys from the most distingn ished men of Eng- 
3 and Amer 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 


Crgretanp, Onto. 





The British Ouarterlies 


anND 


'BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


LEONARD SCOTT & 00. 


NEW YORK, 


Periodicals, viz.:— 


1:—'THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
(Conservative.) 


2.—THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. (Whig.) 
3.—THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. (Free 
Church.) 


4,— THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. (Liberal.) 
§.—BLACKWUOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. (Tory.) 


The present critical state of European affairs will 
render these publications unusually interesting during 
the year 1854. They will occupy a middle ground be- 
tween the hastily written news-items, crude specula- 
tions, and flying.rumors of the daily Journal, and the 
ponderous tome of the future historian, written after 
the living interest and excitement of the great political 
events of the time shall have passed away. It is to 
these Periodicals that readers must look for the aay 
really intelligible and reliable history of current events ; 
and, as such, in addition to their well-established lite- 
rary, scientific, and theological character, we urge 
them upon the consideration of the reading public. 

Arrangements are in progress for the receipt of early 
sheets re the British Publishers, by which we shall 
be able to place all our fas bre in the hands of sub- 
scribers, about as soon,.as they can be furnished with 
the foreign copies, Although this will involve a ve: 
large outlay on our we shall continue to furni 
ae Periodicals at same low rates as heretofore, 
viz.:— 

Per ann. 

For any one of the four Reviews ... ... $3 

For any two of the four Reviews . . ot. 

For any)three. of the fourReviews. .... 7 

For all four of the Reviews. .°. . ae 

For Blackwood’s Magazine ....... 3 

For Blackwood and poe Reviews .... @ 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews .. . 10 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 
current in the State where isswed will be received at par. 


CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five ong cent from the above 
prices will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
four copies of Blackwood, Ba! of one Review, will be 
sent to one address for $9; four Be sor: of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 


POSTAGE. 

{In all the principal cities ‘and ‘towns, these works 
will be delivered, na Bagot Se free of postage. 
When sent by mail, the any part of the 
United States will be bat cen acienhan CENTs a year 
for “ Blackwood,” ‘and but tweuve cents a year for 


each of the Reviews 
Remittances and communications should always be 
atdressed, post-paid, to the Publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 
54, GOLD STREET, 
New Work, 


N.B. — L. 8.4 Co. jy published, and 
have now for sale, the “ FARMER'S GUIDE,” by 
Henry Stevens Edinburgh, and Prof. Norton, 
Yale Colle » New Haven ; a in 2 vols. royal 
8vo; conta ning 1600 pages, 4 steel, and 600 wood 
nee the wok Fras in ‘son biading $6. 


old “ Book of the Farm,” 
talely rerentania saa Seecabitinae the market. 
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FANCY GOODS. 


E SUBSCRIBER invites Purchasers of Fancy 
Goods, of every description, to visit his Store, 
No. 129, ‘WASHINGTON STREET, 
Four Doors North of School Street. 

His Extensive Stock of EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
CAN MANUFACTURED GOODS embraces choice 
articles of taste, utility, and ornament, manufactured 


of the best materials, and selected with great care 
expressly for his own retail sales, 


A VERY FULL SUPPLY OF 


Elegant Wronght-Shell Combs ; 


Fine Umbrellas, Ladies’ Reticulés, Desks, Mo- 
ney Cases, Opera Glasses, Walking . 
Canes, New Games, 
&e. de. 


Also, Perfumery and Toilet Articles 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
All of these goods will be sold at the very lowest 


prices. 
Additions of NEW GOODS are constantly making 
to the stock of this establishment. 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 


129, Washington-street. 





Rmporters & PAanufacturers. 


8. H. GREGORY & C0. 


Have constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
FRENCH 
PAPER-HANGINGS, 


Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Order; 


aLs0 THE 


CELEBRATED CHARTER PAPER COMPANY'S 
PAPER TANGINGS, 


FOR WHICH THEY ARE THE SOLE AGENTS; 
All of which they offer at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 


.On the most Reasonable Terms, 
AT 


Nos. 23 & 25, COURT STREET, 
(A few doors from Washington-street,) 


H. Greroorr. 


8. 
Cc. W. Ropixsox. Boston, 


W.B. Papers furnished for Churches 
at very low prices. 





A. S. JORDAN, 
Comb, Toilet, and Perfumery Store, 


191, WASHINGTON STREET, 
Bix doors north of Bromifield-street. 


COMBS MADE TO ORDER AND REPAIRED. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
A full Assortment of the following Articles : 


Ladies’ and Gents Dressing Cases, Reticules, Odor 
Cases; Port Monnaies, a fine assortment; Fans, a 
great variety; Opera Glasses, Ivory and Pearl Ta- 
blets, Portfolios, Cigar Cases, Chessmen, Playing 
Cards, Backgammon Boards, Chequers, Dice, Games 
of every description, Hand Mirrors, Powder Puffs, 
Perfame Bags, Pastiles, Taper Stands, Knives, Scis- 
sors, Card Cases, Gent.’s Coat Links, &c. 

BRUSHES. — Hair, Cloth, Teeth, Nail, Hut, Flesh, 
Oil, and Infant Brushes, of English, French, and 
German Manufacture. (Purchasers can always find 
a full assortment.) Sets of Brushes appropriate for 
Presents, 

Razons anp Suavine Arpanatus. — A full assortment 
of all articles under the above head. Razors for 75 
cents, warranted. 


reparations : 

Macic Potsu.—A most beautiful restorer of var- 
nished articles, and unsurpassed for cleansing Oil 
Paintings. 

Batcuetor’s [nstantanzovs Lrquip Harn Dre, which 
will change the hair instantaneously to a beautiful 
brown or jet black, warranted in every instance to 
give perfect satisfaction. 

Bassitr’s Cetesrated Paerarations, 

Curenven’s Tricornerovs. —For the cure of Bald- 
ness, Gray Hair, Scurf; and Dandruff. 

Laquip Vecrtasie Rover. 

Lity Wuirsz.— Superior to the common powder. 

Iravian Mepicatep Soar. 

Poupres Sustites. — Surprisingly efficacious Depila- 
tory for uprooting human hair. é&c. &c. 


Wholesale i for the following Popular 





JOHN DOGGETT & CO. 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 


CARPETINGS 
Of all Descriptions ; 
CONSISTING OF 
Tapestry Velvet, Tapestry Brussels, Common 
Brussels, Three Ply, Superfine, 
Fine, and Common. 
Bigelow’s Power-Boom Brussels Carpets. 
Persian, Heavy Wilton, Chennille, Brus- 
sels, and Tufted Rugs. 


English and American Painted Floor- 
Cloths, all widths. 
4-4, 5-4, & 6-4 
WHITE AND CHECK CANTON MATTING. 
Bockings, Mats, Stair-Rods, §c. §¢. 


—— 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
284, Washington Street, Boston. 
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CLAPP & GAVETT, 


TAILORS, 


Corner of Tremont and Beacon Streets, 
BOSTON, 


Hays the pleasure of announcing to their Friends and 
the Public, that, in addition to former facilities for 
gaining their favor, they have secured the valuable 
services of Gentlemen as Cutters, whose reputation as 
Artists stands unrivalled in this country. ” 

With every Desirable Style of Goods upon their 
counters, they guarantee 


GOOD AND BECOMING FITS 


for the Garments manufactured from their Cloths; and 
feel assured of giving general satisfaction, and of se- 
curing a continuance of the patronage they have 
hitherto enjoyed. 





JAMES H. FOSTER & SON 


HAVE FOR SALE 
American and french 


PAPER HANGINGS, 
Fire-board Prints & Borders, 


156, WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Near the Old South Church.) 
BOSTON. 





JOHN P. RICE, 


IMPORTER OF 


EUROPEAN GOODS, 


And Dealer in every Variety of 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING ARTICLES, 


: oa SHIRTS are here made to order, of the Best Ma- 
: terials; by Workmen of Fifteen Years’ 
Experience in this Establishment, 


80, WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 





GEO. T. SMALLWOOD, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


|SOFAS, DIVANS, 


ROCKING, ARM, PARLOR, & EASY CHAIRS, 
Of the French, Antique, and Modern Styles ; 
Superior Horse-hair and Palm-leaf Mattresses, 
Pew Cushions, dc. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

At his Manufactory, 

CORNER OF WASHINGTON & HUNNEMAN STS. 
ROXBURY. 





JOHN WILSON & SON, 
Book, PampHlet, & goo 


PRINTERS, 
No. 22, SCHOOL STREET, 


Joun Wison. oston 
Joan. Wuson, Jun. | Boston, 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. | 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers ; 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
SCHOOL, THEOLOGICAL, & MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
Nos. 17 and 19, Cornhiil, 
BOSTON. 








SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 
LATE CROSBY & BROWS, 
Importer and Dealer in 


RICH WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


AND 


PLATED WARES, 


No. 69, WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Three doors south of Court-street,) 
BOSTON. 


MANUFACTURER OF .SILVER PLATE. 


ROBERT ANDREWS, 


COPPERPLATE PRINTER, | 
116, Washington Street, . 


Will execute all orders in the best manner, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 


MARRIAGE, ADDRESS & BUSINESS CARDS, 
Neatly engraved and printed. 


W. & A. BACON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN DRY GOODS, 
{Woollens, Cottons, Prints, <c. 


(At the O_p Sranp, opposite the Clock Dial,) 
85, Washington Street, 
ROXBURY. 


Wituram Bacoy, Jun. 
JAMES TOLMAN, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


13, CONGRESS STREET, 


(Opposite Post Office entrance,) 
BOSTON. 








Avousrus Bacox. 
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FURNACES. 


























B. W. DUNKLEE & C0.’S 
WARMING & VENTILATING 
FURNACE. 

NINE SIZES. 


For Dwellings, School Houses, Stores, Halls, 
Churches, Factories, éc. 


iB tees FURNACE has found its way among some of 
the-most practical and scientific gentlemen of our 
land, who firmly believe that no Furnace extant can 
excel it in its power for Warming, coop y Be pure 
Ventilation, Economy in Fuel, Durability of 


convenience of its arrangement, and perfection of 


principle. Success entire, wherever properly set. 

Proofs are, that many hundreds of these are in ope- 
ration in all parts of our country, and in some parts of 
Europe, to which we are permitted to refer those who 
want the best Furnace made. 


VENTILATION 


Is as perfectly secured by the modus operandi with this 
Furnace, as any other ever yet invented; and, when the 
true English and American principle is ) nothing 
can more thoroughly introduce Pure Air into all apart- 
ments of a building, than the use of one or more 
these Furnaces, in connection with proper Cowls and 
Ventiducts. We furnish plans. 

Also, the most approved Ranges, with Hot Air, Hot 
Water, and Bath Boiler, é&c., now in use. 

Also, a great variety of Pennrhyn Marble Mantels, 
Stone Chimney-pieces, and Pier Slabs, of the most 
elegant and beautiful, richest and fairest specimens 
the world affords, representing the Italian, Pyrenese 
Egyptian, Galway, Spanish, Sienna, &e. In style and 
finish they stand unequalled, are very highly polished, 
retain their beauty much longer than common marble, 
and’ are not injured by coal-gas, smoke, or acids, 
Price from $3 to $175 each. 

Parlor and Chimney Frame Grates, of neat Foreign 
and Domestic patterns. 

Gothic and Semicireular Registers, Silver-tipped, 
fitted to Chimney-pieces, for inlets of air from Chimney 
molied, and Bliver-plated Hot Air Regusters and Grates, 
me! and Silver-plat ot Air rs 
and School Fewe Vedios, 

Orders for the most approved Roof and Chimney 
Ventilators ‘answered at-short notice. 

Cooking, ‘Parlor, ‘and Office Stoves, of Soap-stone or 
Tron, for Wood, or soft and hard Coal. 

Tin, Sheet-iron, and te Work, to order, 

' Boap-stone Sinks, Wash ‘Tabs, and Bathing Tubs, 
and late Stone Hearths, worked to order, at 


B. W. DUNKLEE & C0.’S, 
111 & 113, Blackstone-street. 





FURNITURE, 


Nos. 1 & 2, Dock Square. 


A. H. ALLEN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in, and Manufac- 
turer of, 


RICH PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, & CHAMBER 


FURNITURE; 


ELEGANT ENAMELED, GILT, FLOWERED, LANDSCAPE, 
AND .PLAIN-STRIPED 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, 

Of every variety of Style and Price. 

A Large Assortment of UPHOLSTERY GOODS, viz.: 
Medallions, Brocatells, Plushes, Damasks ; to- 
gether with Curtain Goods, Lace, Mus- 
lin, Cornices, Bands, &c. 


LOOKING GLASSES AND PLATES. 


Best Spanish Curled Hair Mattresses; Live Geese 
Feathers, Kiln-dried. 


yr The Larcest Assortment in New England 
of RICH, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED FURNI- 
TURE and CARPETINGS, of every style and variety, 
which will be sold at ‘l'un rer Cent Less than at any 
other store in the city, 

Call and see before purchasing. . 

Particular attention paid to packing Furniture for 
shipping. > 


NEW ENGLAND 
FURNITURE & CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Corner Union and North Streets, 
(Near Faneuil Hall.) 


Being compelled, on account of increase of business. 
to open the large Store at the corner of Union and 
Nofth streets, 1 am now prepared to offer at both Esta- 
blishments the largest and most select assortment of 
English and American CARPETING and FLOOR 
Cc 'HS to be found in New England, at reduced 
prices, which cannot fail proving entirely satisfactory 
to the purchaser. Also connécted with the above can 

found a Large Assortment of FASHIONABLE 


be ft 
FURNITURE. 
A. H. ALLEN. 


G. W. G. WILLIAMS, 
BOOKBINDER, 


20, SCHOOL STREET, 
(Opposite the City Hall,) 
BOSTON. 





Old Books, Periodicals, &c. Rebound to order. 





JOSEPH STONE & CO. 


‘Manufacturers of, and Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers in, 


HATS, CAPS, AND FANCY FURS, 


No. 87, COURT STREET, 
(Granite Block, opposité'the Court House) 


eat ae BOSTON. 


HENRY STONE. 
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JOHN D. FOWLE & CO. 


Manufacturers of, 
And Wholesale and Retail Dealers in, 


Painted Wiindow-shades & Fixtures, 


Sales-room, 352, Washington-street, 
HAYWARD BLOCK, 
BOSTON. 


LINENS, COTTONS, PATCHES, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF SHADE-GOODS, 


Constantly on hand. 


J.D, Fowis, E. M. Fowre. 


F (G> Sole Agents for Bray & Raymond’s Patent Balance 
p Spring Fixtures. ~ 





THE 
CHILD’S FRIEND, 
A Monthly Periodical for Young Persons, * 
PUBLISHED BY L. C. BOWLES, 
111, Washington ftreet, 


BOSTON. ? 


TRULY instructive as well as entertaining Book 
for Children is our simple object. Youthful life 
as it is, and as it ought to be, we would represent. All 
subjects that children can and ought to be interested 
in, we would lay before them. We shall seek to 
please and instruct our young readers, as we would if 
they were by our side, by setting before them the seri- 
ous, perhaps sad, and then again the amusing incidents 
of real life. Sometimes, in the twilight-hoar, we will 
have a fairy-story for them; then, if we or our friends 
can make them, we will give them conundrums or 
charades, or our own or our neighbors’ jests, and now 
and then a short sermon or a long history. 

We will, when so disposed, speak of: the Sunday, — 
of its precious rest, its beautiful recollections, its blessed 
uses; but we would also urge upon our readers the 
great truth that every day is the Lord’s day, that all 
our time must he devoted to duty, and that every 
hour well spent is a holy hour. We shall aspire to 
become truly the Child’s Friend, helping him to learn, 
from all that is within and around him, the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator: that wrong-doing pro- 
duces discord and misery; that life is a continued 
school-time; and that wisdom and virtue, and the 
peace they bring, are the true holidays of life. 

It is our sole and simple purpose to make this work 
such as we have described, —a book that a child may 
read to advantage and- with pleasure on Sunday, as 
well as every other day in the week. 

Each number contains 36 pages 12mo, with one fine 
engraving, making two volumes a year. 

The January number commenced the eleventh year 
and twenty-second volume. 

Tzams. — per annum, or four copies to one 
address for $5, in advance. 





SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


IMPORTER OF 


RICH JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE, 


FINE WATCHES, ion & PLATED WARES; 
Also, Communion Service, 


ST REASONABLE PRICES, 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Three doors south from Court-street,) 
BOSTON. 


69, 





J. A. WHIPPLE, 
DAGUERREAN ARTIST, 
96, Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 


Received the ) Bighest Premium at the last 
M ics’ Fair, B 
x7 Mr. W. also received a Prize Medal at the 
World’s Fair. 








ROOMS 


OF THE 


American Hnitarian Association. 


HE OFFICE of the American bape gna Associa- 
tion has removed from the rear of the store of 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co, to No. 21, Bromfield-street, up 
one flight of stairs. “Applications for the supply of 
joe gn may be here le to the same — who 
fore had charge of that service. 

pnd " the  iatecianion will be in acne usually 
— day from twelve to two o’clock. The rear-rooin 
n fitted up as a sales-room. sparta be kept 
assortment of all Unitarian pu and 

pe gre miscellaneous books; and Bo not on 
will always be procured as called for. These works 
will always be sold at the lowest prices, 
and all J grey mace = be devoted to extend the 

objects of the Assoc 
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Hew & Important Works, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY” 


GOULD & LINCOLN. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 


$1.50. 
i A work of great merit, admirably adapted as a 
text-book for schools and colleges, and of high impor- 
tance to every American scholar. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HUGH MILLER. 


“‘ Mr. Miller is evidently a man of singular reflect- 

cdl ecto 4 deep and enthusiastic feelings, and no 

it share of both humor and pathos.”—Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal. 


Straightforward and earnest in style, exceedingly - 


tich and varied in matter, and containing a wonder- 
ful amount of information.” — Westminster Review. 
“Mr. Miller is a man of rare genius.”? — British 
Quarterly i 
Just Published. ’ 


MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS ; 
or, the Story of my Education. By Hugh Miller. 
12mo, cloth, Price $1.25. 

This is a personal narrative of a deeply interesting 
and instructive character, concerning one of the 
most remarkable men of the age. 


Miller on Scripture and Geology. 


THE TWO RECORDS; the Mosaic and 
the Geological. A Lecture delivered before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in Exeter Hall, 
London. By Hugh Miller. Price 25 cts. 

This is an able, instructive, and suggestive 
essay upon a subject which has largely engaged the 
attention of biblical scholars and men of scientific 

inments. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
OF WILLIAM COWPER. With Life and Critical 
Notices of his Writings. Clear type, with new and 
elegant illustrations. i6mo. $1. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WAL- 
TER SCOTT; with a Life. With eight engravings 
on steel. $1. 

CLINTON ; a Book for Boys. By William 
Simonds, author of ‘* Boy’s Own Guide,” “ Friendly 
Words,” &c. With numerous fine -illustrations. 
16mo, cloth. 63 cts. — A very captivating and in- 
structive book for the young. 


OF THE PLURALITY: OF WORLDS, 
With an Introduction by Rev. Edward Hitchcock, 
D.D., Pres. of Amherst College. 12mo. 300 pp. $1.25. 

{> A remarkable work on Natural Religion, 
which has been pronounced by competent judges to 
be interesting and instructive to the scientific man, 
the theologian, and the general reader, Much after 
the le of the “* Vestiges of Creation,” but. with 
very d nt conclusions. 

oe TO — PATH; or, The Bible 

e the Home, and the Market-place. 
Rev. W.-K. Tweedie, D.D. cts. od 

SEED TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow 
Well and Reap Well. A Book for the Young. By 
Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 63 cts. 


THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY 


as exhibited in the Writings nce go age 
to By W. J. Bolton, of Gonville. and 
as College, Canvorid gi.25. . 





CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO0.’S 
LIST OF BOOKS IN PRESS, 


Boston, April, 1854. 


IL 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE RO- 
MANS; with a Commentary, and Introdu 
Essays. By Rev. Abiel Abbot Livermore. 1 vol. 
12mo. To be ready early in May. 

Il. 

THE RELATION OF THE JEWISH TO 
THE CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES, exhibited in 
Notes on Passages in the New Testament, contain- 
ing Quotations from, or References to, the Old 
Testament. By John Gorham Palfrey, D.D., LL.D. 
l vol. 8vo. To be ready in April. 

It. 

A DEFENCE OF THE “ECLIPSE OF 
FAITH,” by its Author; being a Rejoinder to Pro- 
fessor Newman’s “ Reply.” Also the ‘* Reply,” by 
.Professor Newman. 1 vol. 12mo, 

Iv. 

A VOLUME OF SERMONS. By Rev. 
Abiel Abbot Livermore. 1 vol. 12mo. To be ready 
in April. 


v. 

QUESTIONS ON THE EPISTLES OF 
PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS AND GALA- 
TIANS. By the author of “ Questions on the Gos- 
pels.”? 18mo. 

vi. 

ONE HUNDRED SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
A Manual for Sabbath Schools. 18mo. To be ready 
in April, 

vit. 
COQUEREL’S DISCOURSES. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Vil. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER.~ By 
Mary G. Chandler. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Ix. 
FEATHERS FROM A MOULTING MUSE. 
By Henry J. Sargent, Residuary Legatee of the, late 
** Walter Anonym.” 1 vol. 16mo. 


x. 
A VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the late 
Rev. Joseph Harrington. With a Memoir and Por- 
trait. 1 vol. 12mo.— To be published by su 


x1 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. SYL- 
VESTER JUDD. With a Portrait. 1 vol. 12mo, 


xt. 


SELF-FORMATION ; or, the History of an 
Individual Mind. Intended as a Guide for the Intel- 
lect through Difficulties to Success. By a Fellow of 
a College. A new edition, 1 vol. 12mo. 


xt. 

HYMNS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WOR- 

SHIP ; with a Selection of Appropriate Tunes. 18mo.” 
XIv. 

POPULAR TALES. By Madame Guizot. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. L. Burke. With 
iNustrations. 16mo. 

2 “xy. 

THE me yp oad SCHOOL. HYMN- 











